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“SEE WHAT 
The Sign SAYS!’ 


— 


TT 


A Quite a story behind the article 
. . And Now Archbishop Beran", cabled 
for you to read in the August SIGN. 


If was occepted on the basis of a flash 
outline, after our roving representative 
came upon M. Barankovics, “the very 
highest type of Catholic statesman", living 
in Red-imposed exile. Here's his own ac- 
count 


““When the acceptance cable reached 
your correspondent’s Salzburg of- 
fice he was far away—in the tiny 
village deep in the tyrol where 
Barankovics and his wife are hiding 
in humble and impoverished exile. 





~ 


“With great difficulty his secretary 
reached him by phone. There was 
only one day to make the SIGN 
deadline—and the article was only 
in rough translation. 


“Mrs. Barankovics worked to polish 
the translation while your corres- 
pondent feverishly re-translated into 
eablese (brief wording for cabling). 





“The village p.o. sent out very in- 
frequent telegrams by phone .. . 
the startled clerk had never heard 
of press cable rates. So your cor- 
respondent jumped into a car, 
drove four hours to the nearest 
U. S. Army installation in Bavaria, 
cajoled the teletype operator into 
sending the text. 


“It went to the European Command 
Hq. at Heidelberg where Press 
Wireless picked it up for relay to 
THE SIGN .. . Running time: 
9 hrs.” 


P.S. Holding up the presses after killing 
another article to make room, THE SIGN's 
editors worked right through lunch hour 
to decode the cablese, re-write and finish 
off the article. So you, our readers, would 
have in THE SIGN: 


‘the best matter 
in the best manner’’ 
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Photo by Jim Cotter 


ON THE BALCONY of Coe Memorial Library, 1100 feet above L. A., students of Mount 
St. Mary's, conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet, see their copies of THE 


to r., are Louise Powers, Senior Class President and co-chairman for 


Mary's Hour, which draws thousands to L. A.'s Coliseum; Azilda Charbonneau, SIGN 
campus representative (Record: 65 subscriptions); and, seated, Genevieve De Groos, 
Sodality Prefect. 


To: 


MANHATTAN 
in 
The Bronx 


BENEATH A PLAQUE recalling the beginning of 
Manhattan College by the Christian Brothers a 
century ago, Griffith Billmeyer of Yonkers, president 
of the Catechists, stops to ‘see what THE SIGN 
says.” “It's the magazine with the best matter for 
men," he asserts, “something of interest for all of 
us, from Sports-talk to Spiritual Thought.” 


Youth Seeks THE SIGN 


Youth Knows It Must 


Get The Best 


To Keep Informed. 


Parents, Students 


Subscribe 


To THE SIGN! 


Alert Teachers Provide 
Copies In Quantity. 
Quantity RatesonRequest.: 





THE SIGN, Room 110, Sign Bidg., Union City, N. J. 
Rev. dear Father: Please send THE SIGN for: 
(J Two Yrs. ($5) [] One Yr. ($3) 


ADDRESS..... 


ee ee sanseosssos Oe STATE 


| enclose $ . Please bill me. 
If above is for gift subscription, please fill in: 


NAME 


ADDRESS...... 


Send gift card to me; Send gift cord direct, signed: 
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Join the 


CATHOLIC LITERARY 
FOUNDATION 


now and we will send you 
absolutely FREE... 


Pardon and Peace by Alfred Wilson, 
C.P. ...a book about Confession that 

is so unusual, it will revolutionize your 

concept of the Sacrament of Penance. Never before 
has there been a discussion of this most personal of 
all the Sacraments that will bring you the comfort 
and consolation with which this book abounds. You 
will find your own difficulties in going to Confes- 
sion analyzed, clarified, simplified. You will be 
astonished at the author’s insight and you will ex- 
perience genuine relief at his common-sense ap- 
proach to a subject of such concern to Catholics. 
To read Pardon and Peace is to end, for all time, 
your anxiety about going to Confession! 


Every Book a Worthwhile Book 
Pardon and Peace is yours FREE if you join the 
Catholic Literary Foundation now. Here is your 
opportunity to become a member of a fru/y Catholic 
book club ... an exclusively Catholic book club 
which makes a positive contribution to your growth 
as a Catholic by presenting some phase of Catholi- 
cism in the most interesting possible way. Further- 
more, the Foundation offers you more than fiction, 
although many fine novels come to you regularly. 


No Membership Dues 
There is no membership fee. You pay for each book 
as you receive it and you pay the publisher’s price 
for it, plus 15 cents for postage and handling. All 





FREE 


and 


t 
bus 


ALFRED 


selections are moderately priced, 
some of them costing you as little as 
$1.50. Every month, you receive the 
Forecast which tells you in advance 
about the next selection and gives you 
information about other books which 


you may prefer to the current selec- 
tion. 


Free Book Dividend 
A free book dividend is sent to you every 
time you purchase five books. In this way, at 
mo expense to you, you can build up a library of 
Catholic books which have permanent value to you 
and your family. 


The Best From All Publishers 

The Foundation book selection committee chooses 
from the lists of all publishers in order to bring you 
the best Catholic book currently being published. 
In this way, you are assured regular service in pro- 
viding you, every month, with a fine Catholic book. 
Take advantage of this offer today by signing and 
returning the attached coupon now. 


THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 
540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 








« THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION (510-49) 
a Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


® You may enter my name as a member of the Catholic Literary 
q Foundation and send me Pardon and Peace as my free enroll- 


& ment premium. I agree to buy at least five Foundation books af 
‘year and understand that a free book dividend will be sent to 4 
a 


© = after the purchase of every five books. 
& Mr. 


° ED, wedibh eS s b60ibddcg CSU S Cue Oe sits Rul He de ae aber butasekes 
a Miss 
. Address 





October, 1949 








VERY 


GOOD 
NEWs 4 


THE COLLECTED LETTERS OF ST. 
THERESE OF LISIEUX translated by 
F. J. Sheed ($3.75) appears this 
month. It contains every word of hers 
that has been preserved, from her 
first childish letter to an inscription on 
a holy card written when she was 
dying, with enough background to 
give the circumstances in which each 
letter was written. 


Besides translating, Mr. Sheed has 
been assembling again: he has got 
together forty popular saints by such 
authors as Henri Gheon, Alice Cur- 
tayne, Father Vincent McNabb and 
Archbishop Goodier. The book is 
called SAINTS ARE NOT SAD 
($3.75) and nothing could be truer. 
Odd that the tougher things are for 
a saint, the more cheerful he seems 
to be, whereas the people in modern 
novels. ... 


Good news for non-Catholics who 
want to marry Catholics is that Father 
Heenan has written a book for them, 
THEY MADE ME SIGN ($2.00) mak- 
ing the Church's position on mixed 
marriages perfectly clear and giving 
enough general instruction in the Faith 
to give them a good idea of what 
makes Catholics tick. 


But the best of news of all is that the 
pride of our lives, THE LATIN-ENG- 
LISH MISSAL, will be ready almost 
as soon as you read this. All Scripture 
passages are in the Knox translation, 
the rest of the prayers also newly and 
magnificently translated. It is the most 
complete Latin-English Daily Missal 
there is, and the only one printed 
throughout in red and black. Prices: 
$10, in good black leather, red 
edges: $12 in black leather, gold 
stamping, gold over red edges: $15 
in morocco: $25 in sealskin, gold roll, 
leather lined. 


Order books from your 
bookstore, or from us. 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 





Race Riots 


Eprtors oF THE SIGN: 

I couldn’t help noticing the comment 
that went with the picture of the Negro 
boy in the August Sign, in connection 
with the St. Louis swimming pool affair. 
You remember they tried to abolish seg- 
regation, with violent consequences. 

Fair segregation arrangements are not a 
denial of equal rights, nor yet a breach of 
Christian Caritas. They prctect people of 
good will in both races from trouble- 
makers. 

Where there are relatively few Negroes, 
separate schools or other accommodations 
are impractical and usually unnecessary. 
But, where there are large numbers of 
Negroes, segregation is most conductive to 
peaceful and friendly relations. 

HERMANN F. ARENDTzZ. 
Cocoa, Florida. 


“Mary Murphy” 


Epirors or THe SIcn: 

Thank you very much for printing “The 
Story of Mary Murphy” by Jim Bishop in 
your August issue. It was simply wonder- 
ful and reminded me so much of so many 
people in Jersey City, my birthplace. I 
wish Mr. Bishop would write more articles 
about such people as his grandmother. 

Lucire J. Davis 
Las Vegas, N. M. 


Epitors or THe SIGN: 

Your stories of “Mary Murphy,” and 
“Father's Day,” were excellent. Also en- 
joyed Mrs. Hasley’s article, “Here We Go 
Round the Mulberry Bush,” which is most 
timely and so important a subject in this 
day and age. 

JANE CATONE 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


“Without Guile” 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I am sure your readers would like some- 
thing more entertaining than such an art- 
icle as “Without Guile.” 

Jane Douerty 
Plymouth, Mass. 


Epvirors oF THE SIGN: 

I am amazed that any Catholic maga- 
zine would print such an article as ap- 
peared in the July issue of Tue Sion un- 
der the caption “Without Guile.” You 





cannot make me believe that any normal 
little girl, or boy either, would talk in such 
a fresh way to the priest about the Sixth 
Commandment. 

HELEN Curtis 
New York, N. Y. 


Epirors oF THe SIGN: 

Regarding the article “Without Guile” 
in your July issue, I think the author has 
“met herself coming back” in her efforts 
to be frank regarding sex education, To 
follow her trend of thought on the sub. 
ject would be to forget decent observance, 
I believe teaching modesty and morality 
by word and example of a great deal more 
importance than to teach a three-year-old 
that “I was inside Mama.” It seems she 
is trying to make him chew beef before 
he has any teeth. 

There are certain things in this life, 
while certainly not of evil origin, that 
should merit privacy and respect. To fol- 
low through with this lady’s beliefs, one 
would of course accept nudism, because 
there is no evil in the human body. Only 
our thinking makes it so. 

(Mrs.) Mivprep A. Reap 
Silver Spring, Md. 


“Thanks” to Sign Readers 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I'm swamped by the kindness of your 
readers who answered by letter in Tue 
Sion asking for the address of an organi- 
zation that collects and fits old cyeglasses 
and/or frames and distributes them to the 
needy. 

After answering the first dozen or so 
letters, I find that it’s an impossibility to 
answer them all. May I thank everyone 
through Tue Sicn. God bless you. 

Mrs. C. Gott 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Subway Readers 


Epitors or Tue SIGN: 

Our family enjoys reading Tue Sicn. 
Incidentally, I have noticed quite a few 
people reading it on the busses and sub- 
ways. 

‘ MARGARET BUTLER 
Ozone Park, N. Y. 


Barden Bill 


Epirors or Tue SIGN: 

The writer comes from a family of nine 
children, all of whom attended parochial 
school. When my older sisters and brothers 
started, classes were held in a small frame 
building. The children sold brick cards, 
(twenty to the card at five cents the brick), 
and by the time we younger ones started 
a large brick building had been compicted. 
Bricks were still sold and by the time we 
were in the higher grades they had a new, 
modern grammar school. We left the par- 
ish, but I believe they now have a high 
school also. This is merely a case in point. 

Why now all the controversy over the 
Barden Bill? Why now above all times get 
mixed up in politics? Why now, after all 
God’s goodness to us, turn to our poli- 
ticians for milk and transportation when 
He has given us so much for the asking, 


THE SIGN 
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Spectal Offer to Catholic Familes 


The beautiful “STORY OF JESUS” 
dramatized on this lifetime phonograph record 


YOURS 


FOR 
ONLY 





I. An inspiring New Method 
of Instruction in the Catholic 
Faith Which Every Catholic 
Family Should Own. 








ty”—The World's Most Won- 
derful Story. 











Think of it! To those Catholic families who 
mail in 10¢ with the coupon below, we will 


of the Biblical STORY OF JESUS, plus essen- 
tial prayers of the Church. There ore 12 
records in the complete series. The first rec- 


Yet we ask you to accept this record with 
our compliments! All we require is that you 
send us ten cente—more as evidence of your 
good faith than anything else. The ten cents 
will barely cover the mailing cost—and the 
record you will receive is worth $1.94. 


This First Record Is Yours To Keep 
You may keep and enjoy this gift record 
without further obligation. You will find 
deep comfort and pleasure in it; from it 
your children will gain a new and keener 
insight into the meaning of Catholicism. 
The remaining eleven records in the series 
wil be sent to you—one every two weeks. 
Our inexpensive, easy-payment plan is ex- 
plained later in this announcement. How- 


Offer Limited to One Applicant Per Family—Must Be in U.S., U.S. Possession or Canada 


October, 1949 


3. on the Other Side, THE 
FIRST TWO ESSENTIAL 
PRAYERS—"The Sign of the 
Cross” and “The Lord's 
Prayer”. 











The Beautiful Christmas Story 
Against a musical background, in clear and 
simple language, your first record tells the 
beautiful Christmas story of “The Nativi- 
ty”, according to Luke. Gabriel speaks 
from the heavens... Mary and Joseph take 
the long journey to Bethlehem... Celestial 
music heralds the BIRTH OF OUR LORD, 
as the shepherds and the Magi and animals 
kneel in adoration. 


Instead of simply reading the STORY OF 
JESUS, your children live it, experience it, 
through these records. They actually hear 
Herod speak his vengeful commands... the 
hurried plans for the journey ...the journey 
itself...all made dramatically and signifi- 
cantly alive by voice, sound and music. 
They live the story of the boy Jesus in the 
Temple—and comprehend His youthful wis- 
dom and grace. They mature with Him— 
as He calls the Twelve Apostles who share 
His mortal life, and majestically speaks the 
Sermon on the Mount. This is the full- 
length story of Jesus Christ—from His 
glorious birth on through His triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem, and His final earthly 
tribulations. 


Children understand the meaning of the 
Last Supper, Gethsemane, the Condemna- 
tion, the Resurrection and Ascension—when 
they hear it in simple story form on these 
records. 


Every Catholic Child Shovid Have 
This Album 


No other gift—no toy—can mean as much 
to your children as the complete set of 
recordings, THE STORY OF JESUS. It 
will increase their love of religion, enrich 
their lives, deepen their faith. No Catholic 
child should be deprived of the priceless 
advantage of owning and enjoying this 
entire album. That is why we have arranged 
this low-cost, easy-to-pay plan. 
Record #1 will be mailed to you immedi- 
ately u receipt of the coupon below. Two 
woue teten, unless you notify us to cancel 


SS 
anv pa records, Record #2 will be sent Fe. 1\\ 


GOLD EMBOSSED ALBUM OFFER IS INCLUDED 
You will store your records in @ strikingly beautiful 
Cardinal Red olbum—o sturdy, handsome |2-pocket 
elbum you will be proud to show in your home. 
con last © lifetime. Learn how to get this gorgeous 
olbum without extra cost. Fell datatir will exsempeny 


* Record #1. 


ALL WE ASK IS 10c TO COVER MAILING 
COSTS. THE WON-BREAKABLE RECORDING 
1S YOURS TO KEEP WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 


you. And so on—one record every two weeks 
—until the entire 12-record album—the com- 
plete STORY OF JESUS, together with 
all essential prayers and hymns—has been 
sent. 


You Pay Nothing in Advance 
Through our pay-as-you-go plan, every 
Catholic family, regardless of its circum- 
stances, can afford these inspiring records. 
You receive one record every two weeks. 
But you make no advance payment; with 
each record we enclose a bill which you 
pay within 5 days after receiving it. This 
plan of paying once every two weeks puts 
no strain on any pocketbook. What do these 
records cost? That’s the biggest surprise 
of all. These records are specially recorded 
exclusively for the Catholic Children’s 
Record Club, and you pay only $1.94 for 
each record, plus a few cents for postage. 


In spite of this low cost, each ee 
full length on both sides and is of 
non-breakable Vinylite. It cannot be broken 
by dropping or damaged by careless hand- 
ling. It —_ ——— — without noisy 

surface tch hiss. REMEMBER, 
THIS RECORD CANNOT BE BOUGHT 
IN ANY STORE. 


Accept This Generous Offer Today! 
Naturally, we must limit the number of 
these expensive gift records we can send 
out. So act quickly—don’t be left out. Make ~ 
sure your children are among those who re- 
ceive this valuable, inspiring phonograph 
record. Fill in the coupon — enclose 10¢ — 
mail it in today! 


CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S RECORD CLUB, INC. 
DESK X115 


®. O. BOX 333, TUCKANOE STATION 
TUCKANOE, NEW YORK 


FREE TTI COUPON 


CATMOLIC CHILDREN’S RECORD CLUB, INC. DESK X115 
P.0. BOX 333, TUCKAHOE STATION, pect 


\ { 
l— I enclose 10c in coin or stamps, for w 

rd #1—THE STORY O IESUS on 

me the balance of 11 recordings to complete 

If I decide to cancel 


no further —_. 
more reco 


small postage 
to keep. 


Name. 


Reco 
ESSENTIAL CATHOLIC PRAYERS. Also, — for 


the above reservation after hea: 
Record #1, Serene 


days after receiving i * = ithe Fa rat a fas 





—_ - Address. 











1 City, Zone & State. 

















viz., parents who were willing to make 
many sacrifices to get us where we are 
today with just our God-given faculties 
and their faith. 

Why not let us continue to pay for our 
schools and all educational facilities; few 
of us complain. We shall then be assured 
that the Church has a clear deed to her 
property and there can be no question as 
to whether or not we believe in and are 
willing to uphold the Constitution of these 
United States. 

(Mrs.) Frorence DoNAHUE 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Appreciation 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I couldn’t resist the temptation to give 
three rousing if unsigned cheers for the 
ladies: I never expected to see anything 
quite so honest and frank as Katherine 
Burton’s ““Woman to Woman” comment on 
Catholic schools in a Catholic publication. 
I am one of the ones who have felt both 
disillusioned and heartsick about what my 
children are imbibing as Catholic edu- 
cation. 

Jill O’Nan’s article “Without Guile” re- 
counted our experiences in trying to find 
intelligent ways of imparting sex education 
and coming up with Catholic literature 
in which “everything is a sin.” 

Lucile Hasley’s article on Catholic Ac- 
tion was wonderful too, and written in her 
own inimitable style. I wish she had in- 
cluded in it the “Apostolate of the Bingo.” 

A READER 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Setence Articles 


Eprtors oF THe SIcn: 

Just let me say “thanks” for the science 
articles you publish in Tue Sion. Fre- 
quently I lend my copy to some of the 
other fellows in the lab, and invariably the 
non-Catholics when they return the mag- 
azine say, “that’s a funny article for a 
religious magazine.” That’s all the open- 
ing I need. 

This is August and I’ve just gotten my 
January Sign back from the last fellow 
who wanted to read “Exploring Invisible 
Worlds.” That was most interesting to 
us all. 

Dennis LAFFERTY 
Reading, Penna. 


“The Mulberry Bush’ 


Eprrors oF THe SIGN: 

I should like to comment on Lucile 
Hasley’s article on Catholic Action in the 
August number of Tue Sion, entitled 
‘Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush.” 

There is no issue to be taken on the 
point that “just being a Catholic” is good. 
But I doubt if this is sufficient as every 
Christian has the responsibility of help- 
ing others toward learning Christ. 

Certainly, as you point out, “the zeal 
of the various Catholic Action groups, 
though commendable, has many short- 
comings.” However, there is no contention 
or competition between groups. Rather 
there is a feeling of understanding and 
co-operation between them. 

Articles of this type, however cleverly 


4 


written, will tend to greater passivity 
among Catholics. The reverse is needed in 
the world today. Those who for the love 
of God are willing to work as well as 
to pray deeply and humbly appreciate 
the privilege of sharing in the apostolate 
for souls. They should not be discouraged 
in their sincere endeavors. 
Marcaret C. SHEA 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Eprrors or Tue SIGN: 

There was one article in your August 
issue in which I was dissapointed. It was 
“Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush” 
by Lucile Hasley. I have previously en- 
joyed her articles, particularly the one in 
which she defended the married end of 
the Single Bliss versus Marriage issue. No 
one expects to take an active part in each 
and every Catholic organization formed. 
However, their main objective is the same 
—to become closer themselves and to draw 
others closer to Christ. 

(Miss) Jean McNEIL 
McKeesport, Pa. 


Epitors or THe SIGN: 

The chances are that Lucile Hasley’s 
article, “Here We Go Round the Mul- 
berry Bush,” will provoke the contempt of 
the uninformed reader for all the organ- 
izations mentioned. Miss Hasley is right, 
of course, in insisting that more humility 
and more charity toward other organ- 
izations are in order. But her treatment 
of the subject is likely to make “just a 
Catholic” decide that the groups men- 
tioned are a lot of crack-pots and it would 
be wiser to have nothing to do with them. 
This conclusion would be unfortunate for 
the work of the lay apostolate. 


THE SIGN COVER 








It was Cardinal Spellman’s tenth 
anniversary as Archbishop of New 
York that gave Jack Downey of 
the New York Mirror the opportun- 
ity to get this delightful picture. 
Two Sisters of Charity took little 
blonde Anne Marie, aged two, and 
George, also two, to give His Em- 
minence the congratulations of the 
New York Foundling Hospital. 
Everyone seems to have enjoyed 
the occasion, including the unseen 
photographer. 





It seems apropos to quote the Hand. 
book of the Legion of Mary, onc of th 
groups mentioned, on subject of “charity 
toward other organizations”: “Legi 
charity requires ... toward other op 
ganizations a spirit of readiness to give 
unstinted co-operation and assistance, de. 
sirous only that good may be done, by 
whomsoever it may be accomplished, . ” 


(Rev.) Joun J. Fee 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sign “Broadcast” 
Eprrors or Tue SIGN: 

We have nearly 1100 hospitalized vet. 
erans here—all mental patients—but a 
great number are in good contact with 
reality and enjoy Tue Sion. I even ug 
some of the articles for my broadcasts to 
the wards. 


Rev. F. P. Dononog 
Gulfport, Miss. 


Tutoring Service 


Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

We know that there are many young 
men who come to you to ask advice in 
regard to the priesthood. We know also 
that some of them have little or no train- 
ing in the fundamentals of Latin. 

To help such young men, a number of 
zealous college students have formed a 
tutoring group which is prepared to give 
instructions to anyone genuinely interested 
in the priesthood. The instructions cover 
the fundamentals of Latin and Greck. Re- 
fresher courses in these subjects are also 
arranged. These courses take place in the 
evening. The college students who give 
the instructicns have all had at least four 
years of Litin and are qualified to tutor 
in the subjects mentioned. To this labor 
they give their time gratis, asking no other 
reward than the realization that they are 
performing an apostolic work for which 
their training has especially prepared 
them. 

If you know of any man who would be 
interested in this type of instruction, we 
should be most happy to hear from you; 
or, if you prefer, you can put the man 
concerned in direct contact with us. Please 
address: Latin Tutoring Group, care of 
Prof. Patrick F. Flood, 137 East 238th 
Street, New York 66, N. Y. 

Tue Tutorinc GrouP 
New York, N. Y. 


“Loretta Young” 


Eprrors or Tue Sion: 

Thank you for a wonderful article on 
Loretta Young. Here’s hoping more people 
in Hollywood follow her example. 


CorNELIA WASHBURN 
New York, N. Y. 


Stage and Screen 


Evirors or Tue SIcn: 

I always enjoy reading this superb mag- 
azine. Incidentally, the movie review of 
The Pearl inspired me to see the picture, 
and I agree wholeheartedly with the re- 
viewer. It is unusually fine. 

Miss Catuy Harkins 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 


THE SIGN 
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ing trend toward the welfare state. The degree 

to which it has developed varies considerably 
in different countries. Its symptoms have been pres- 
ent here for some time. In fact, the thinking of some 
of our government officials would seem to indicate 
that they regard socialism as the new wave of the 
future. 

Scarcely anyone—and certainly no Catholic— 
would advocate a return to the old laissez-faire sys- 
tem of complete governmental indifference to the 
economic welfare of the citizen. The teachings of 
the Church—especially of recent popes—have been 
clear in assigning definite economic responsibility 
to government. Nor can we approve the tremendous 
concentration of economic and financial power in 
the hands of a few individuals and groups which 
has developed under our capitalist system. 

We should bear in mind however that it has not 
been government but private enterprise that has 
made this country the richest and most prosperous 
in the world. It has not been government funds 
spent by politicians but private capital invested by 
individuals of intelligence, courage, and foresight 
that have developed our natural resources and pro- 
duced our vast riches. 

Government has its functions, but there is an 
ever-increasing danger that we shall enlarge those 
functions by giving it too much responsibility for 
our economic welfare, too large a part in supply- 
ing our personal needs from the cradle to the grave, 
too great a share in our industrial and agricultural 
enterprises. 

The fact is that our Federal Government is so 
big now that no one—not even the President—has 
more than a hazy notion of the workings of its 
parts. It is a vast maze of sprawling departments, 
administrations, commissions. bureaus, agencies, and 
branches. It employs more than two million people 
and spends over forty billion dollars a year—more 
than all Americans together made a generation ago. 
Its very size and rate of growth are handicaps which 
indicate that its functions should be curtailed—if 
that is still possible—rather than enlarged. 


Vine the war there has been a rapidly increas- 
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The Welfare State 








Many Americans have a childlike belief that the 
Government can do things better than private indi- 
viduals or corporations. As a matter of fact there 
are many able men in the Federal Government, in 
spite of the fact that they would earn more money 
in private industry. But, besides these able men, 
there is a host of incompetents, time-servers, and 
failures in business. 

The government is run by politicians, and poli- 
ticians are not trained to labor, to produce, to man- 
age. Their special aptitude is to get votes, to make 
promises that will please the many and offend the 
few. If they fail they don’t go bankrupt; they get 
an increased appropriation of the taxpayers’ money. 
Nothing that they give is free. John Q. Public 
foots the bill. What they put in one of his pockets 
they have taken out of the other. There is no such 
thing as “free” education, “free” medicine, or “free” 
anything else. Somebody pays, somewhere along the 
line. 


road toward the welfare state is the natural 

human urge to receive without giving, to profit 
without risk, to earn without labor, to arrive finally 
at a state of security where the government provides 
a guarantee against worry and want. 

The citizen begins by bartering a little freedom 
and initiative for proffered security and ease. This 
process has a tendency to snowball and before he 
knows it, he has sacrificed his liberty to a paternal 
but dominecring and omnipresent state. 

The saddest part of the whole process is that he 
receives no return for this sacrifice. Where effort 
is concentrated on dividing rather than producing 
the economic pie there is never enough to go 
around. The citizen finds that he has lost his liberty 
without gaining security and ease, that in shirking 
the responsibilities of freedom, he has reaped only 
the rewards of serfdom. 
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| motive power that drives people along the 
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Tue economic nuptials between the United States and 
Britain recently reached the screeching, pot-pitching stage, 
and both partners were threatening to stuff some haber- 
dashery into the old suitcase 
Etiquette and march home to mother. 
Britain had wound up the 
And the ERP year with a dollar deficit of 
$1,518,000,000 and would like 
to have gotten that big a cut of the ERP allotment for the 
coming year. But the OFEC, which stands behind the 
counter and hungrily divides the melon for Marshall Plan 
members, whittled Britain’s share down to $840,000,000; 
then weighed out another $120,000,000 when Britain put 
on her best wounded-look. 
In the meantime, press comment in the United States 
administered quite a ribbing to the British. The idea of 


“Se it was to prod Britain into an economic policy which would, 
The Holy Father is shown with Cardinal Mooney of as soon as possible, relieve us of the nuisance of having to 
Detroit, and Cardinal Stritch of Chicago. Unlike pre- play Santa Claus every time she has to meet her bills. 
lates behind the Iron Curtain, they can visit the Pope. ( 


To us who finance the Marshall Plan, this seemed like 
reasonable, businesslike behavior. But to some spokesmen 
of the British, it apparently looked like criminal arrogance 
and insult. We were interfering in Britain's internal affairs, 
they said. We were tying sacrilegious knots in the Lion's 
tail. We were acting like bloated plutocrats and had better 
watch out or Britain would begin dallying with the Soviet. 

This ERP tiff raises the interesting question: May we, 
who donate Marshall Plan dollars, exercise authority over 
the British use of them, without incurring the guilt of 
insolent meddling in British affairs? 

Our opinion is both “no” and “yes.” No, we should not 
try to specify how Marshall aid should be spent if we are 
thereby inflicting our mere opinion or mere taste upon the 
British public. Let the British eat and work and holiday 
as they please with ERP money—if they are taking practical 
steps to straighten out their economy within a reasonable 
time. We would not give a man a few charity dollars and 
feel free to insist that he buy oatmeal for his children, but 
not cornflakes. He might quite rightly tell us where to get 
off for interfering so gratuitiously in the intimate social 
routine of his home. The same sort of sensitiveness is justi- 
fied in the case of nations. We should not violate it. 

Our opinion would be different, however, if we had 
given a man a couple of dollars to feed his kids, and he 
used the money to treat the boys at the pub. In that case, 
we might very properly insist that he spend such funds on 
milk and mush for the babies, and not on schnapps and 
ale for his cronies. And we would, quite rightly, consider 

him out of order if he got crusty about it. 
din Acme This, we think, is the spirit of American political and 
The old Red game—obey, or you're a Fascist. Pravda editorial opinion concerning British use of Marshall Plan 
issued this cartoon of Tito before the pictures of Him- ‘ F Aes - 
miler, Mussolini, and Hitler. It reads: “in their image.” funds. And we consider it a perfectly correct spirit despite 
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rhe ILWU president and left-wing troublemaker, Harry 


Bridges, pickets in Honolulu. He demands an investiga- 
tion. It should start with him and his henchmen. 


Reds demonstrate against the trial of their leaders in 
New York. Do they want a trial in Soviet style? If so, it 
would be brief and end with a “confession” of treason. 


. Ft dies hotos 
Kathleen and Michael O’Connor view flag that their Dad 
gave his life to raise at Iwo Jima. Picture above. Reds 
waive the flag in defense of traitors. Why allow this? 













the huffy resentment that greeted it. Let Britain spend our 
dollars to build up her industries to the point where she 
can compete for her share of world trade. But she should 
not spend our dollars to run an obsolete system which will 
only force her to continue making touches for American 
money. Let the present government use ERP funds to make 
Britain independent of our help. After that they can use 
British funds for their costly experiments in socialization, 
We want to pay the doctor who will treat Britain's sic 
economy and put her on her feet. We don’t want to be 
forever paying the florist to send roses to her at the hospital, 
Probably the better minds of Britain sympathize with 
this point of view. Possibly some of them might go so far 
as to suspect, like a lot of Americans, that never before in 
history has one nation singled out another nation for such 
chronic, cash-tested favoritism as the United States has 
lavished on Mother England. 
That, however, is another story. 


A nasty phenomenon no matter when or where it appears, 
be it in history texts or the daily newspaper, is bigotry, 
And right now in these United States the brand of bigotry 

called anti-Catholicism is be- 


Protestant Concern coming more marked. Indeed, 


last month the editors of the 
Over Catholicism American Mercury justified 


their running of two articles 
(“Protestant Concern over Catholicism,” by the Rev. W. 
Russell Bowie, and “The Catholic Position—A Reply,” by 
the Rev. John Courtney Murray, S.J.) on the grounds that 
“The widening gulf between Protestants and Catholics has 
become an important national issue.” If it is a national 
issue, then, to repeat, it is a nasty one. But even nasty ones 
have to be faced. 

Dr. Bowie, dean of students at the Union Theological 
Seminary, chose a particularly apt title for his article. For 
in it he index fingers the fountain source whence comes 
bubbling forth all the murky lava of religious bigotry in 
America. And that fountain source is not Catholic concern 
over Protestantism. It is Protestant concern over Catholic- 
ism that has blown up this so-called national issue. 

Dr. Bowie gives several reasons why Protestants are wor- 
ried. And after he has rehearsed them all, one is tempted 
to ask, “Now, Dr. Bowie, please give your real reasons.” But 
then perhaps the good doctor is not aware of them. Yet, 
if the collective Protestant mind could be psychoanalyzed, 
there would be found three ugly passions that account for 
Protestantism’s everlastingly antagonistic protests against 
Catholicism: resentment, jealousy, and fear. 

It is only natural for any good man to resent another's 
refusal to treat him as an equal. It is only natural for good 
Protestants to resent the Catholic Church's refusal to treat 
their churches as theological equals. And it becomes down- 
right infuriating when the Church calmly announces that 
she and she alone infallibly teaches all and only what Christ 
her Founder commissioned her to teach; that consequently, 
having complete truth from Christ, she cannot sit down 
and compare notes with those who have partial truth and 
flawless error from Luther or Calvin or Mary Baker Eddy. 

Resentment usually has a twin sister called jealousy. Now 
it is the stock in trade for jealousy to snipe at another's 
perfection. It usually starts with sneers and ends up with 
a “national issue.” The tragic part about jealousy is that 
it is so astoundingly petty in the face of bigness. And right 
now the Catholic Church’s bigness—her oneness, her sanct- 
ity, her universality—is the sole hope the world has that 
the bigness of Communism can be conquered. Thinking 
people all over the globe know this. And if they don’t admit 
it at Union Theological Seminary, they do admit it in the 
Kremlin. The impotence of Protestantism to cope with 
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Communism would normally lead to linking efforts with 
Catholics in this major battle of our age. But jealousy al- 
ways keeps a person from doing what is normal. Or even 
rational. 

The third drive in the Protestant subconscious is fear. 
Fear that the claims of the Roman Church may really be 
true. Fear, shuddering fear of the nightmare of having to 
admit it. Fear, frantic fear every time a non-Catholic returns 
to the complete natural law (even abjures birth control and 
divorce) and submits to the Vicar of Him who said “There 
shall be one fold and one shepherd.” 

The Protestant psychoses of resentment, jealousy, and fear 
are at the root of the publicity-mad concern over Catholic- 
ism. It is probably impossible for Protestantism to heal 
these psychoses, else Protestantism would cease to be 
Protestantism. But surely if these wounds, to change the 
metaphor, cannot be healed, they do not have to be paraded 
before the nation. Surely they can be bandaged and kept 
from public view. That is, unless Protestantism wants to 
make them a “national issue.” 


Back in the stuffy days of mid-July, the question of a 
50,000,000 dollar loan to Spain was raised. Mr. Acheson 
was not only against such a loan, he was eloquently against 
it. In an amused epigrammatic 
sneer, he declared that he 
could find a better use for 
$50,000,000 than giving it to 
Spain. That was on July 14 
On August 29, Yugoslavia applied for a loan of $25,000,000 
through the same facilities that Spain wanted to use, the 
Export-Import Bank. Acheson was reported to be in favor 
of it. His reported reason: to help Premier Marshal Tito 
counteract the economic blockade thrown around his coun 
try by the Soviet Union and her allies. 

This apparently represented to Mr. Acheson a better use 
for $25,000,000 than giving it to Spain. But to us it rep 
resents something entirely different. It represents the 
arbitrary, craven, and hypocritical bribery that has been 
the essence of American foreign policy for years, bribery 
which keeps shoving us deeper and deeper into the mud 
hole of political bankruptcy. We are always trying to buy 
friends, to buy victories, to buy peace. And everybody keeps 
taking our dough without ever delivering. If they want 
more of it, they scare it out of us by looking dreamily to- 
ward the Iron Curtain. 

Italy did it. France did it. England has done it. Now it 
is Tito, the murderer of Mikhailovitch, the persetutor of 
Stepinatz and the Church, the Stalin of the Yugoslavs, who 
hates us and says so, and who would gleefully scour every 
vestige of democracy from the earth. Tito is doing the same 
thing with a kind of reverse english; and Acheson is again 
automatically reaching down into his pocket. 

The reason is not that the Yugoslavs deserve aid and the 
Spaniards do not. It is rather that Tito has been our 
enemy and must be bought off; whereas Spain has been 
friendly and can be safely spat on. 

That is all we can rightly think Mr. Acheson meant, when 
he said that he could find a better use for $50,000,000 than 
giving it to Spain. He meant that since our policy of com- 
pliance is always a bribe, there are better ways of investing 
it than by needlessly hiring the fidelity of a nation which 
will certainly remain faithful. 

Wouldn't it be funny though—and quite typical of the 
way this policy has consistently backfired—if Franco sud 
denly realized that the best way to get a friendly loan from 
us is by going over to the enemy? And wouldn't it be 
funnier still if he suddenly crossed up Mr. Acheson and 
became unprincipled enough to do it? 
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Paul Robeson labels the U.S. a 


“Police State” because 


loyal Americans picket his performances. He is a self- 
styled messiah trying to lead Negroes into Red slavery. 
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The dove of peace has landed in the little Republic of 
Indonesia. Dutch officials shake hands with the Indo- 
nesian delegation during the settlement of their conflict. 
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Rising amidst the skyscrapers is the UN’s new home. 
May it be more than just an impressive stage for a 
Gromyko walkout: a fancy door at which Franco can beg. 








HBack in 1928 there was genuine concern on the part of 
many mislead Americans that a plot was afoot to have the 
Pope of Rome take over the United States, should the late 
Al Smith be elected President. 
Crude as the notion was, even 
laughable as it is now in 
retrospect, the fact of the 
matter is that this absurd bit 
of falsehood did much mischief. Now, some twenty years 
later, a similar fragment of misinformation is being cir- 
culated and the mischief it is doing is not intended to be 
negligible. It warns that the Catholic Church is seeking 
to make America Catholic, and that once that happens then 
the Church will proceed to take over the government of this 
country, impose her views on the whole nation, make all 
non-Catholics mere second-class citizens. The moral is 
obvious. 

However, suppose America should become predominantly 
Catholic, then what? Would Protestants, pagans, and Jews 
lose all the democratic rights now possessed? To pose the 
question is to insult the Americanism of every Catholic 
in the United States. It is to say their love for democracy 
is spurious, opportunistic. It is to besmirch the patriotism 
of every Catholic citizen and bestows scant reverance on the 
memory of Catholic lads who so recently died to insure 
the democratic rights we are accused of plotting to do away 
with. It is to brand as hypocrisy the formal statement of the 
Catholic hierarchy of this country, issued at the very time 
these young men were dying: “We have to reckon with 
the active, cleverly organized and directed opposition of 
Marxian totalitarianism to genuine democracy. This system 
herds the masses under dictatorial leadership, insults their 
intelligence with its propaganda and controlled press, and 
tyrannically violates innate human rights. Against it, gen- 
uine democracy must constantly be on guard, quick to de- 
tect and penetrate its camouflage. 

Democracy’s bulwark is religion and justice is its watch- 
word. We entered this war to defend our democracy. It 
is our solemn responsibility, in the reconstruction, to use 
our full influence in safeguarding the freedoms of all peo- 


ples. 


Seemingly, quite a case is being made to prove that the 


The Catho’ie Threat 
to the U.S.A. 





Catholic Church is a threat to the American tradition of 
religious tolerance and civil rights. The backbone of the 
accusation is made up of excerpts quoted from various 
popes of another age. No attempt is made to distinguish 
what is doctrinal from what is polemical, what was directed 
to Catholics of the world from what was addressed to liberal 
agnostic European governments of another century. This is 
dishonest at worst, a lack of scholarship at best. It is so 
easy to quote a passage and say, “Your Leo XIII said this,” 
But to grant he said it is not to grant an implication the 
pontiff never intended. It is dishonest to ignore wilfully 
the context of time, the circumstances of history, the reasons 
why a statement was originally made. 

More honest would it be to seek quotes from documents 
addressed to our own time and our own political conditions, 
But then, no alarm could be sounded to American Protes- 
tants and liberals. The tocsin would have to be muted. 

The Catholic position, briefly, is this: As Pius XII stated 
with approval, “The democratic form of government appears 
to many as a postulate of nature imposed by reason itself.” 
Now it is of the essence of the democratic form of govern- 
ment that minorities have fundamental human_ rights, 
among which is freedom of worship—rights as sacred as 
those of the majority. The purpose of the democratic form 
of government is to promote the common good indis 
criminately. Democracy is therefore bound (as state-religion 
governments such as Spain or Sweden are not) to remain 
aloof from affiliation with any religious denomination, not 
in a spirit of indifferentism or agnosticism, but with benev- 
olent neutrality. 

Catholic political philosophy is quite aware of the his 
torical fact that citizens in many lands are not unified by 
religion. Catholic theology is quite insistent that the act of 
embracing the true religion must be alssolutely free. Con- 
sequently, the Catholic position is that should Catholics 
become a majority in a country, even then the establishment 
of a state religion or the public exercise of any one religion 
is an impossibility if the democratic rights of freedom of 
conscience and freedom of worship are to be preserved. For 
it is the glory of true democracy that it promotes the com- 
mon good—not the special good of any powerful minority, 
not the good of a majority, but the common good of all. 








Without freedom the most beautiful homeland is merely 
a prison. That is why DP’s flock to our shores. Pretty lit- 
tle Matrona Wojewidka, 6, is one of the recent arrivals. 
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Japanese girl places flowers on monument in Nagasaki 


where atomic bomb killed twenty-four thousand people. 
This monument should remind us to pray for peace. 
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RED FROVES IN 
hADIO 


No other term than “exposé”’ fits this account 


of how the Communist black list and white list 


work in the world of American radio and television 


(Editor's Note: The author of this ex- 
posé is a well-known figure in the 
broadcasting industry. His identity ts 
withheld for reasons which will be 
obvious to those reading the article.) 


OT long ago, an up-and-coming 
PA seus actor whom we'll call Ted 
Foster found himself surprisingly un- 
able to get further work on New York 
radio programs, though he had acted 
in more than fifty network shows and 
a couple of Broadway hits. With a wife 
and three children to take care of, Ted 
desperately looked up every radio di- 
rector and casting supervisor he could 
reach. He got a few 
assignments but mostly heard: “Sorry, 
we don’t have the right part for you 
just now.” 

Ted took a loan, and then—as that 
ran dry—sent his wife and children 
home to her mother’s, while he tight- 
ened his belt and made one final round 
of the casting offices. It was no use. 
There just didn’t seem to be room in 
New York radio and _ television for 
Ted Foster. He went back to the Mid- 
west, convinced he had 
actor. 

Actually, he hadn't failed as an actor. 
Ted Foster was just one more victim 
of the Communist black list in radio 
and television, a heartless weapon 
which has been used to starve innumer- 
able anti-Communists out of acting, 
producing, and writing careers, and 
to restrict the employment opportuni- 
ties of many other loyal Americans who 
are so well established in broadcasting 
that the Commies and their allies can’t 
drive them out altogether. 

This black list against loyal, articu- 
late Americans is only one weapon 
the Reds have used in their highly 
successful efforts to colonize the air- 
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“calls” for acting 


failed as an 


wave industry. On the other 
is their 


side there 
“white list,” which comprises 
members of the 
faithful followers 
ol its myriad fronts. If such are just 
breaking influential Reds 
and Pinks in the industry give them a 
hand-up. If 
lished, 


who are 
Party o1 


radioites 
Communist 


into radio, 


they are already estab- 


they are rewarded with many 
and choice directing, writing, and act- 
ing assignments 

Here’s how these “secret weapons” 
otf the Commies and their friends work. 
This is first com 
plete exposé of Commie tactics in radio 


ever published 


believed to be the 


had arrived in New 
with the 


had 


Ted Foster 
after 


York 
Navy 
money, 


wartime service 


He was newly wed, saved 
and wanted to. break 
radio. He had had post 
grad training in theater arts and con- 


siderable 


into big-time 


college and 
acting experience in group 
theaters and on a major Midwest radio 
station. He possessed a bright mind, a 
good appearance, keen dramatic sense, 
and a pleasing personality. 

He soon won parts on several of the 
daytime serials and even got a couple 
of minor roles in Broadway plays. 

One day, a radio director for whom 
he had worked many times invited him 
to join the Progressive 
America. Ted knew the 
“liberal” organization 


Citizens of 
PCA was a 
He didn’t know 
it was a movement which, as the House 
Un-American Activities Committee later 
said, “from its inception had the active 
approval and support of Moscow and 
the Communist Party of the 
States.” 

Ted paid his dues and joined the 
PCA. Around Radio Row and Broad- 
way, it was whispered that PCA mem- 
bers had unusual luck getting “calls” 
for many and important roles from 
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Sam Wanamaker, star of radio and 
stage, member of many CP fronts 
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Minerva Pious—Mrs. Nussbaum of 
Fred Allen’s show—another fronter 


Ireene Wicker, “The 
has sponsored various Leftist causes 
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Lady,” 





lots of influential directors and cast- 
ing supervisors. 

From the day he joined the PCA, 
fed found new doors opening to him. 
He worked from time to time on dozens 
of network programs, often through 
introductions arranged by the “pro- 
cressive” director or his friends. It was 
fortunate that his income was expand- 
ing, for his family was expanding too. 


ED began getting other calls, calls 

to cocktail parties where big names 
of the stage, screen, and radio singled 
him out, told him how good he was, 
and promised him their help. In be- 
tween their flatteries and their prom- 
ises, Ted noticed, they slid in the 
Stalinist interpretation of current 
events, ridiculed commercial radio pro- 
grams and the big companies sponsor- 
ing them, and hinted of changes that 
were to come “once the masses had 
been taught along progressive lines.” 

There were girls at the parties too— 
bright, attractive girls who praised his 
icting and openly hinted that he was 
welcome to their favors. And, in be- 
tween their flatteries and their smiling 
invitations, the “Party girls” also talked 
1 trained line of Marxism. 

sut Ted ignored their offers. He was 
1 loyal husband and he had strong re- 
ligious convictions. 

He didn’t agree with the skillful 
Commie propaganda of the cocktailing 
celebrities, he didn’t accept their invita- 
tions to sponsor assorted Commie 
he didn’t attend “progressive” 
plays at New Stages or the Jefferson 
School of Social Science, and he didn’t 
contribute. to fund-raising appeals of 
Commie fronts like the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee. 

\nd pretty soon he didn’t get any 
more cocktail invitations or any more 
acting “calls” from the “progressive” 


director and his many _ influential 
friends. 


fronts, 


Other radio directors and casting 
supervisors, not Reds or Pinks, noticed 
that Ted was no longer appearing on 
many programs and concluded that 
something was wrong with him. This 
erroneous conclusion was heightened 
by whispered reports circulated by his 
former employers. So, when Ted went 
to new casting offices in search of parts, 
he got the brush-off there too. He was 
effectively black-listed out of radio. 

Ted Foster’s case is typical of scores 
of others. Another young radio actor, 
who spoke out boldly against Commie 
tactics in New York local meetings of 
the American Federation of Radio 
Artists, afterward got so few “calls” 
from casting offices that he had to 
take a clerking job in a department 
store. 


Still another actor, a veteran of radio 
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and the stage, suddenly received no 
more “calls” from the radio department 
of a famous advertising agency on 
whose programs he had worked for 
years. An employee in the department, 
an old friend, whispered the reason: 
“H. H. has you on his black list.” The 
veteran trouper immediately knew why. 
He was a prominent member of the 
right-wing group in Actors Equity, 
union of legitimate-stage actors, and 
equally active in the Artists Commit- 
tee, an anti-Communist bloc in AFRA. 

One very prominent radio actress 
who has been heard in every radio- 
equipped American home was for years 
active in leftist movements. Through 
a remarkable happening, she experi- 
enced a_ religious conversion. She 
quietly discontinued her old pro-Com- 
munist affiliation but did not adver- 
tise her new-found faith. “I would be 
black-listed out of radio by some of 
the directors for whom I've worked 
for years,” she told an intimate friend. 

Many of the biggest names in radio, 
actors who are not Reds or Pinks, have 
found they are unable to get parts on 
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e The world has forgotten, in its 

preoccupation with Left and Right, 

that there is an Above and a Below. 
—FRANZ WERFEL 
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certain programs where pro-Commies 
are influential. Ironically, they are also 
barred from perfectly honest programs, 
of which, of course, there are many, as 
the result of a_ malicious 
whispering campaign. 

“But Collyer is too busy to take on 
any more assignments,” the Commies 
and their friends noise about. “Dick 
Kollmar is hard to work with.” “Joseph 
Curtin is too typed to work on other 
shows.” “House Jameson is a contract 
player on ‘The Aldrich Family.’ He 
won't work on other shows for regular 
AFRA scale pay.” Such rumors, though 
entirely untrue, keep many top actors 
—loyal Americans—off many programs 
where they would be glad to work. The 
Commies and their friends can’t drive 
such men out of broadcasting alto- 
gether. So they conspire to limit their 
employment to a relatively few pro- 
grams. 

Now let's look at the other Commie 
tactic, their “white list.” Witness a 
tvpical case, that of a young actor we'll 
call Brian McBain. 

Like Ted Foster, Brian was in his 
late twenties when he came to New 
York. He had acted in college and in 
summer stock with fair success and 
worked for the OWI during the war. 
His boss there was a former radio 
writer, and through him Brian was 
introduced into “liberal” or “progres- 


Commie 


sive” circles on Broadway and Radio 
Row late in 1945. 

Brian passed his first “test” when 
a well-known actor asked him to join 
the Win-the-Peace Conference and he 
accepted. Brian knew it meant endors 
ing Soviet efforts to grab Eastern Ger- 
many and the Balkan States. He also 
knew that for him it would mean act- 
ing “calls,” and it did. He got lots of 
radio parts out of it, and even a couple 
of “bits” on Broadway. 

He was invited to “liberal” cocktail 
parties too, and at one of them he met 
a blonde “Communist Party girl” for 
whom he fell hard. Afterward, she 
scemed to turn up at almost every 
party he went to. He didn’t accept her 
proposals of extramarital _ relations; 
he insisted on marriage. But they were 
married by a magistrate, not in the 
church in which he had been reared, 

After that, sponsorship of other Com. 
munist fronts came easily, though in his 
own mind Brian never thought of him- 
self as a Red. “I'm advanced—a pro 
gressive,” he told himself and others. 
Like many, he found it tickled his in- 
tellectual vanity—as well as paying off 
in good jobs—to sponsor groups like 
Stage for Action, Peoples Radio Foun- 
dation, Inc., Theatre Arts Committee, 
Committee for a Democratic Far 
Eastern Policy,, Committee for the First 
Amendment, and Stop Censorship. 

He did balk at sponsoring the “Red” 
May Day Parade in 1946, but his wife 
s2zid, “Why should you be chicken? 
I'm not.” And she showed him for the 
first time the CP membership card she 
had carried since college days. 

It wasn’t really a blow to him. He 
had suspected it. So, when a director 
for whom he worked told him, “All 
progressives have to stand up and be 
counted,” he let them list his name as 
a sponsor of the parade. 

It was listed with many famous names 
of stage, screen, and radio: playwrights 
like Edward Chodorov, Clifford Odets, 
and Arnaud d’Usseau; actors like José 
Ferrer, Uta Hagen, and Libby Holman: 
directors like Charles Irving and Wil- 
liam M. Sweets, who had a couple of 
well-known radio shows. 


RIAN had no way of telling whether 
these and other sponsors of the 
May Day Parade were or were not 
Commies. A few of them had pro- 
claimed they were. But he knew that 
most of the really influential Commies 
were not allowed to reveal their CP 
membership, even to other Reds. Prob- 
ably some of the sponsors, like him- 
self, were not actually members of the 
Party at all, though they often traveled 
with it. 
He ran across some of the parade 
sponsors from time to time, and more 
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than one of them used his influence 
to get Brian further “‘calls.”” Naturally, 
Brian was glad to sponsor the parade 
in 1947 and 1948 also. 

In the summer of 1948 his wife went 
to a Communist summer camp in the 
Catskills, and he tagged along. The 
lectures on Marxism and Communist 
tactics he found either boring or re- 
yolting, but there was ample time for 
sports and dancing. Then, too, there 
were music hours when they listened 
to recorded songs of Burl Ives, Woody 
Guthrie, Pete Seeger, Earl Robinson, 
and others beloved by the Party, Best 
of all were the seminars in acting, at 
which noted guest speakers from Broad- 
way, Hollywood, and Radio Row ex- 
pertly coached newcomers the Party 
was trying to push. 

Brian and his wife were beginning to 
pull apart about this time, and he took 
a fancy to a little brunette from Hunter 
College whom he met at several parties. 
His wife blew up about it one evening, 
but he told her coldly: “Wasn't that 
the way they had you rush me?” She 
had no answer. 

When the Win-the-Peace Conference 
evolved into the PCA and then into 
the Progressive Party, Brian and his 
friends went along. He wanted to keep 
making his $30,000 a year, unless he 
could better it. He joined Radio for 
Wallace in 1948 and that fall he and 
his wife, who had somehow patched 
up their differences, took part in benefit 
performances to raise campaign funds 
and went around soliciting Wallace 
votes. 

They were rewarded suitably. She 
drew an important committee assign- 
ment in the Congress of American 
Women and he was made understudy 
to one of the principal players in a 
prize-winning Broadway play. It meant 
a weekly percentage of his salary to 
the CP, plus special assessments now 
and) then for important Commie 
projects, but why should he complain? 
He was making $1,000 a week from 
Broadway, radio, and television. Be- 
sides, all the other members of the 
cast and even the stagehands and 
musicians had to contribute. And the 
playwright himself was nicked for a 
$1,200 special assessment to help pay 
for the defense of the eleven American 
Politbureau members on trial in New 
York City. 

When a cast was assembled to do the 
play in London, Brian was chosen for 
the big part he had been understudy- 
ing. He got a major write-up in most 
of the papers, particularly from the or- 
§anized cheering-section of  fellow- 
taveling critics. He had “arrived.” 

Brian never actually became a mem- 
ber of the Party. They were content 
to keep him “under Party discipline.” 
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Consequently, he never knew all the 
Party’s strategy and tactics in radio. 
He did know about groups like Peo- 
ple’s Radio Foundation, Inc., which was 
described by the anti-Communist week- 
ly newsletter Counterattack as “a tront 
set up by the Communist Party to try 
to get an FM license.” He knew about 
Voice of Freedom, a front which kept 
pressuring the FCC, stations, and spon- 
sors in an effort to get pro-Communists 
on the air and drive anti-Communists 
off. He knew that Clifford J. Durr, a 
former Commissioner of the Federal 
Communications Commission, was active 
in Communist causes. 


ANY of his Communist and pro- 

Communist friends appeared on 
such New York radio stations as WMCA, 
WNYC (the city’s own station!), and 
WLIB. They didn’t seem to get far on 
such networks as NBC or Mutual. They 
did get farther on ABC, but for a long 
while they worked in numbers on CBS, 
had staff jobs, and even managed to 
get cleverly proCommunist scripts on 
the air, not only in “documentaries” 
but also over commercially sponsored 
programs. Then the CBS top manage- 
ment was apparently “wised up,” and 
a house cleaning began. But some of 
the pro-Communists who were fired by 
CBS went on writing and directing in 
the radio division of the United Nations 
information department! 

Brian himself active in the left 
wing of AFRA, though the pro-Com- 
munists had lost control there. He knew 
they were still influential in 
National Association of Broadcast 
Unions and Guilds, in the Radio and 
Television Directors Guild; and in the 
Radio Writers Guild 


was 


very the 


and Television 


Writers Guild, in all of which radio 
talent unions they held some key na- 
tional and local offices. 

One evening, out of curiosity, Brian 
made up a list of radio celebrities who 
had been cited in public records as 
having been associated with Communist 
causes or fronts. He knew it wasn’t com- 
plete, but it did have some very big 
names on it: 

Directors andfor Producers: Hi 
Brown, William M. Sweets, Charles 
Irving, William M. Robson, Mitchell 
Grayson, Norman Corwin. 

Guest Stars: John Garfield, Frederic 
March, Lee J. Cobb, Edward G. Robin- 
son, José Ferrer, Uta Hagen, Zero 
Mostel, Canada Lee, Larry Adler, Paul 
Draper, Mady Christians, Elliott Sulli- 
van. 

Actors: Sam Wanamaker, Paul Stew- 
art, Ralph Bell, Everett Sloane, Paul 
Mann, Robert (Bob) Dryden, Roger de 
Koven, Will Geer, Gertrude Berg and 
Philip Loeb (Mr. and Mrs, in “The 
Rise of the Goldbergs”), Joe Julian, 
Edith Atwater, Minerva Pious (Mrs. 
Nussbaum of the Fred Allen show), 
Irene Wicker (“The Singing Lady”), 
Paul McGrath, Hester Sondergaard, 
Donna Keath, Alexander  Scourby, 
Adelaide Klein, Martin Wolfson, Anne 
Burr, Leon Janney—former child movie 
star, Ralph Camargo, Charles Irving 
(who also was a producer, director, and 
announcer). 

Singers: Oscar 
Kenneth Spencer. 

Music: Aaron Copland, Artie Shaw. 

Writers: Norman Corwin, Shirley 
Graham, Arnold Perl, Walter Bernstein, 
Peter Lyon, Millard Lampell. 

Brian for one moment had an honest 
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William M. Sweets, whose loss of job has so aroused the Reds 








Angry words had built a wall of bitterness 


between Greg and Julie. And no ordinary 


peace offering could remove it 


by JOHN TAIT 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY HARTMAN 


HE month-end conference of de- 
partment heads dragged to an end, 
and Gregory was at last free to go 
home. With a bare fifteen minutes left 
in which to catch the 7:31, he rushed 
from the building, grabbed a taxi, and 
arrived at the Union Terminal—just 
as the gates clashed across Platform 3. 
He stopped short among the cross- 
currents of hurrying humanity, dismay 
rising in him. The next train, the 9:20, 
wouldn't get him to Rockhampton un- 
til nearly eleven, and, the way things 
were now with him and Julie, that 
would be bad. She would assume, of 
course, that he was staying away out 
of malice, deliberately prolonging their 
quarrel of the night before 
\s if he would want to! It had been 
such a terrible quarrel, the most bitter 
and painful of their two years of mar- 
riage. And, even more sickening to 
think of now, it had started over noth- 
ing. All Julie had said was, “Okay, 
darling. Dinner’s ready when you are,” 
and he, hungry and just a little irked 
over being kept waiting but not mean- 
ing anything, really, had grunted, “You 
mean, I’m ready when dinner is.” 
That was all. But Julie had been 
tired, and instead of laughing it off she 
had snapped back at him. And from 
there on the thing had just seemed 
to build up like a flame in straw. 
\nd the aftermath had been even 
worse. For as the analgesia of rage left 
him, he had quickened to an unhappy 
awareness of Julie’s frozen misery and 
to the: sting of his own shame and re- 
morse. But pride and a smouldering 
sense of injury had kept him from any 
attempt at peacemaking, and after an 
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interminable evening they had gone to 
bed and lain half the night awake, to- 
gether but in a vacuum of estrange- 
ment. 

In the morning there had been a 
conciliatory melting of Julie’s icy re- 
serve, but Gregory, on edge from loss 
of sleep, had been unable to unbend, 
and she had retired within herself 
again. Then, when it came time for 
him to leave, she had slipped upstairs, 
and for the first time in years they had 
parted without kissing good-by. 

It was the memory of that arid part- 
ing that alarmed Gregory now. All day 
at the office it had kept coming back 
to him, each time with a little stab of 
pain, haunting him. If they went on 
like this, he had thought with distress, 
their marriage would go to pieces. And 
he couldn't bear to have that happen. 
He could never get along now without 


* Julie. ... 





A stout woman laden with packages 
charged into his back and _ recviled, 
glaring her indignation. Gregory mut 
tered an apology and, as she hurried 
off, turned and threaded his way across 
the crowded concourse toward the com- 
parative quiet of the street. 

A wide arcade led from the concourse 
to the main entrance. The bright light. 
ing of its store windows invited his in- 
terest, and he slowed to a dawdle, paus 
ing here and there, killing time. 

It may have been because Julie was 
so much in his thoughts, but he noticed 
presently that almost every window he 
looked into held some reminder of her 
—a scrap of bathing costume like the 
one she had worn the summer before 
at Silver Bay, a wisp of felt and flowers 
that afforded him a swift vision of Julie 
walking demurely beside him on the 
way to church, and, in the last store, 
a great pyramid of pralines in small, 
oblong boxes that took him back to 
that first golden year of courtship when 
a passion for the roasted almond crisp- 
ness of pralines had been one of the 
shared tastes that had helped bring 
them together. 

He had eaten nothing since lunch- 
time, and the memory of the pralines’ 
nutty goodness reminded him that he 
was hungry. He went into the store, 
one of a large chain of drug stores with 
a wide and divergent assortment of 
merchandise, and bought a box at the 
candy counter. 

And it was then, as he turned away, 
that he saw the pearls. 

They were by themselves in a small 
glass case in the middle of the floor, 
a dozen strings of different lengths in 
black velvet boxes. Gregory went over 
and looked at them closely, impressed 
by their soft luster and the perfection 
of their finish. He wondered if they 
were expensive. 

The girl behind the candy counter 
came around and stopped by his side. 
“Can I help you, sir?” 

Gregory glanced up. “Imitations, I 
suppose?” 

“No. The real thing, sir. Guaranteed. 
Cultured pearls, of course.” 

Gregory nodded and pointed to a 
small string on the upper shelf of the 
case. “How much would those cost?” 

“Thirty-nine fifty, sir.” 

Gregory straightened, his eyes 
thoughtful. Forty dollars? He couldn't 
afford to buy them, of course. And yet 
he couldn't afford not to buy them. Un- 
til now a small gift of perfume or 
flowers had been peace offering enough 
after one of their quarrels, but this 
time the rupture was serious. 

“All right,” he said. “They'll do.” 

The house lights were still on, 
Gregory saw with relief as he came 
around the corner from Station Road. 
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He let himself in with his key and, 
without waiting to remove his things, 
walked into the living room. 

Julie was sitting at one end of the 
divan, her legs curled under her and 
a book on her knees. She raised her 
head and watched him come to a stop 
near her. 

“Well?” 


“Couldn't you manage to stay away any 


Her eyes were blue ice chips. 


longer?” 

The warm glow of Gregory's good 
intentions cooled a little. It was rarely 
Julie took the offensive, and he knew 
that she must be furiously angry. “I'm 
sorry,” he said quietly. “I didn’t intend 
to be late.” 

A corner of her mouth jerked. “I see. 
Just coinc idence.” 

’ He frowned slightly. “I'm telling you 
the truth, Julie. The D.H. meeting was 
longer than usual and I missed the last 
commuters’ train. That's all there is to 
it.” Harshness had crept into his voice 
and he was silent, forcing back his ir- 
ritation. He took the pearls from his 
pocket and laid them on the end table 
little 


brought you a 


mildly. 


by her side, “I 
present,” he said 
Her eyes ignored the neat package. 
She looked up at him steadily, her lip 
curling. “A bone for the dog, eh?” 

The implication was obvious, but he 
pretended not to understand. “What 
does that mean?” he said evenly. 

“TH tell what it Her 
eyes blazed suddenly and she uncurled 
her legs and sat up, the book sliding 
unheeded to the floor. “A dog—thats 
all | am to you now. A dog to neglect 
and swear at and take your temper out 
on. This morning, in spite of all your 
last night, I tried to make 
friends, but no, you weren't ready, and 
you stamped out of here without even 
saying good-by. Then when you'd got 
it all out of your system, you thought 
all you needed to do was spend a little 
money and I'd crawling back 
gratefully for my bone. Well, I don't 
want your little present!” 

It was extravagant, ridiculous, yet 
with just enough truth in it to sting 
him to anger, and for an instant he 
felt again the need to strike back at 
her, make her feel his pain. And then 
his anger was gone and he felt the 
cold touch of despair. 

“I'm sorry,” he said dully. “Sorry as 
hell. Sorry for what I've brought us 
to. " His throat tightened and he 
turned away abruptly and walked from 
the room. 


you means!" 


abuse of 


come 


Gregory was in bed, alone, staring 
dejectedly into the darkness, when the 
door opened and he heard Julie come 
in. He closed his eyes as she groped 
her way toward him, hoping she would 
think he was asleep. Then the bed 
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light clicked on and he heard her draw 
a short, gasping breath. 

“Greg!” 

Something hot and wet fell on his 
cheek, and he opened his eyes. She 
was leaning over him, her eyes drowned 
in tears, her mouth 
ishment edged 
through him. 

‘Julie! What's wrong, sweet?” 

“Oh, darling!" Her broke and 
she threw herself down beside him and 
put her neck. “I'm 
so terribly, terribly sorry! I thought it 
was just b-bottle of 


then 


Aston- 
tingled 


quivering. 


with alarm 


voice 
face against his 
another 


perfume 


or something, and when | 
Oh, 


you 


saw 


them honey, it was so lovely 


to have remember! But I was so 


ashamed when I thought of all the 
mean things I'd said——” 

“Hush, sweet!” He held her tight 
against him, his heart swelling and lift- 
ing. “Let's forget it. We'll pretend it 
never happened and start all over. 
What say?” 

So they made their peace, and it was 
a little while before Gregory thought 
of the pearls again. 

“Then you did like them, sweet?” he 
murmured against her cheek. “I can 
exchange them, you know, if they're 
not just right.” 

“Why, darling!’ 
head and 


She drew back her 
looked at him with a little 
surprised laugh. “Exchange a box of 
pralines!” 


“Well?” Her eyes were blue chips. 


“Couldn’t you manage to stay away any longer?” 





AVING won the Pacific war, our 
present Administration rather com- 
placently looks on while the indepen- 
dence of China, for which we fought, 
disappears behind the Kremlin’s Iron 
Curtain, thinly camouflaged as a native 
Chinese Bamboo Curtain. As it becomes 
more evident, day by day, that Soviet 
arms and ammunition, Soviet general- 
ship, and Soviet personnel, together 
with Japanese and Korean Communist 
troops, supply the strategy and where- 
withal for the Communist conquest of 
China, our Government realizes its past 
errors. Instead of admitting those errors 
and attempting correction before too 
late, it has adopted the policy of deny- 
ing the errors and proving the in- 
evitability of the fate of Asia and the 
danger to America of Red Asia from 
\laska and tne Aleutians to Singapore. 
In the recently issued White Paper 
on China, the State Department, instead 
of a factual, impartial, and objective 
presentation of our relations with 
China, stoops to the tactics of the 
lawyer with a weak case and abuses 
what it quite openly considers its op- 
ponent, the National Government of 
China. Largely made up of the self- 
serving statements of the American of- 
ficials responsible for our disaster in the 
Pacific, it goes so far as to quote ex- 
tracts from President Roosevelt’s tele- 
grams to Chiang Kai-shek out of context 
and without revealing the full text. Such 
heretofore unheard of liberty with of- 
ficial exchanges between the Presidents 
of two great Republics sets the tone of 
the entire White Paper. The partial 
analysis that follows in part reveals the 
basis for Clare Luce’s charge that: “We 
were lied into the war and we are being 
lied into the peace,” and now, she might 
add, into World War III. 

|. Japanese Peace Proposals. On 
November 20, 1941 Japan offered with- 
drawal from Indo-China as the condi- 
tion of peace in the Pacific. This im- 
portant note is omitted. 

On November 26, 1941, ten days be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, Secretary Hull 
(p. 464-445) demanded that: 

“3. The Government of Japan will 
withdraw all military, naval, air, and 
police forces from China and from Indo- 
China. 

‘4. The Government of the United 
States and the Government of Japan 
will not support—militarily, politically, 
economically—any government or re- 
gime in China other than the National 
Government of the Republic of China 
with capital temporarily at Chung- 
king.” 

By omitting the Japanese note of 
November 20, offering to withdraw from 
Indo-China, the White Paper conceals 
the fact that President Roosevelt chose 
war rather than a dishonorable peace 
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The Chairman of the Board of Directors 


of the American China Policy Association tells 


What the China White Paper 


at the expense of China. The White 
Paper reveals that in the period from 
1943 to the present our only “achieve- 
ment” has been the disintegration of 
the Roosevelt Policy. By inference it 
condemns the judgment of President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull, who took 
the risk of war to maintain the inde- 
pendence of China and contain the 
spread of totalitarianism in Asia. It 
implies that the 108,000 Americans who 
died in the Pacific campaigns were the 
victims of a tragic error of judgment 
by President Roosevelt. 

2. Pearl Harbor Warning. The White 
Paper omits the telegram from Chiang 
Kai-shek to President Roosevelt warn- 
ing of Pearl Harbor weeks before the 
event. 

General MacArthur (Feb. 1949) re- 
vealed that the U.S.S.R. had this same 
information, but, apparently, failed to 
warn our Government. 

3. Lauchlin Currie Missions. The 
public mission of Presidential Secretary 
Currie to Chiang Kai-shek in 1940 and 
his two secret _missions after Pearl 
Harbor remain concealed in the White 
Paper. Why are his reports omitted? Is 
it because of his mention in both Whit- 
taker Chambers and Elizabeth Bentley's 
testimony? 

4. Owen Lattimore was sent as ad- 
viser to Chiang Kai-shek in July, 1941. 
This was without request from the 
Generalissimo and without the knowl- 
edge of the Chinese Ambassador. Why 
was the Lattimore mission and report 
omitted from the White Paper? Is it 
because his pro-Communist affiliations 
and his advisory connections with Henry 
Wallace make his reports suspect? 

5. President Roosevelt’s telegrams to 
Chiang Kai-shek are in large part 
omitted or represented only by extracts, 
taken out of context. Among those 
omitted are: 

(a) Telegrams in the dark, early days 

of the war urging confidence and 

promising early aid. 

(b) Telegrams thanking Chiang for 

refusing Japanese peace offers. 

(c) Telegrams concerning Stilwell. 


(d) Chiang Kai-shek’s telegrams on 
same. 


6. Wendell Willkie’s Mission to 
China, in 1942, as special Presidential 
Representative is not referred to nor 
is his report to the President included, 
On the other hand, the critical reports 
of our Ambassador severely criticized by 
Willkie are quoted in some detail. 

7. Donald Nelson's reports on the 
economic situation in China, while head 
of the Chinese War Production Board 
as Special Representative of President 
Roosevelt are omitted, though the White 
Paper is replete with criticisms of 
China’s economic failure. 

8. The Agreements of Cairo (Dec. 1, 
1943) in which President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill pledged to 
Chiang Kai-shek in person “. . . that 
all the territories Japan has stolen from 
the Chinese, such as Manchuria, For- 
mosa, and the Pescadores shall be re- 
stored to the Republic of China,” (p. 
519) are slurred over in the text (p. 37). 

9. Additional (secret) agreements of 
Cairo are completely omitted. These in- 
cluded promises of detailed military 
equipment for 90 divisions (never car- 
ried out), air support, amphibious equip- 
ment, etc. 

10. At Teheran, the week after the 
Cairo Conference (according to the 
Hopkins papers) President Roosevelt 
offered Stalin “access to the port of 
Dairen in Manchuria.” Reference to this 
is omitted from the White Paper. 

11. Henry Wallace’s report to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt (on returning from 
China, July 1944) is not referred to ex- 
cept footnote 11 on p. 549 reading: 
“The files of the Department do not 
contain any indication of the existence 
of a report in written form made by 
Mr. Wallace to President Roosevelt. ...” 

This proves only that the Wallace re- 
port was too important to keep openly 
in Department files. Was Mr. Wallace's 
trip to China arranged by the pro-Soviet 
group in the State Department in order 
to put the Soviet party line into an 
official Government report to the Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. Wallace, who had no background 
on China, was accompanied by two ad- 
visers, known for pro-Communist sym- 
pathies. Is his report omitted because 
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Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
still waiting for the dust to settle. 
Inserts: Communist Mao Tze-tung 
and Nationalist Chiang Kai-shek 
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it would reveal that since Ambassador 
Hurley's resignation our policy was 
based on the Wallace recommendations? 

12. Omission of Initials. Messages and 
instructions to embassies and consulates 
signed in the name of the Secretary or 
Acting Secretary are usually written by 
oficials of lower rank who initial the 
archives copies. These initials are 
omitted throughout the White Paper. 
Is it true that such instructions through- 
out the critical years 1944-47 (when our 
policy shifted toward the Wallace re- 
port) would reveal the initials of Asst. 
(later Under) Secretary Acheson or Far 
East Director, John Carter Vincent 
(Wallace adviser)? 

13. Ambassador Hurley's reports on 
the general situation in China during 
1944-45 are omitted, though extracts 
from reports of three assistants sent 
home by him for questionable loyalty 
are included (p. 564-576). The omitted 
reports of Ambassador Hurley disagreed 
completely with these. Vital parts of 
the reports of these foreign service of- 
ficers are omitted because they reveal 
pro-Soviet bias too strongly. 

14. Coded documents called for by 
Ambassador Hurley on his public ap- 
pearance before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee in December 1945 
are omitted. General Hurley gave this 
list to the Senate Committee. He said 
these cables would clearly reveal the 
change of State Department policy in 
favor of the Communists. It is curious 
that the record of General Hurley's 
testimony has not been printed by the 
Foreign Relations Committee, nor can 
a typewritten copy be purchased. 

15. Extracts from General Stilwell’s 
opinions of Chiang Kai-shek are in- 
cluded (p. 68), but Hurley's report, of 
Chiang’s analysis of Stilwell’s charges, 
is omitted. 

16. The recall of General Stilwell is 
erroneously credited to General Hurley 
in the White Paper (p. 69). It omits 
the telegram from Roosevelt to Chiang 
Kai-shek demanding control of civil as 
well as military forces by Stilwell, on 
pain of ending Lend-lease and with- 
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drawal of American forces in the China 
theater. It also omits Chiang’s answer 
demanding Stilwell’s recall and stating 
his determination to fight on, with or 
without American aid. 

17. Report of Colonel Stilwell and 
Ambassador Johnson at beginning of 
Sino-Japanese War, dated January 1938, 
and found in the Whittaker Chambers’ 
pumpkin papers is omitted. Reporting 
the end of organized National Govern- 
ment armed resistance, it stated that 
only the Communists seemed able to 
organize mass, anti-Japanese guerrilla 
activities. This was 6% years before Stil- 
well's recall. 

18. A report on the Chinese Commu- 
nists by the Joint Chiefs of Staff was 
prepared in 1944, based on 2500 field 
reports and documents. It ran 300 pages, 
but was summarized in a 15-page sup- 
plement. Its contents were released to 
the press by Congressman Walter H. 
Judd on August 20, 1949. Shortly after 
its secret circulation in high quarters 
in the Government, early in 1945, the 
State Department ordered it suppressed 
and all copies were recalled (though 
some remained missing). However, the 
recalled copies were not destroyed. This 
official document which flatly concludes 
that the Chinese Communists were dis- 
ciplined tools of Moscow, would com- 
pletely destroy the carefully built alibi 
for failure spun at such length in the 
White Paper. It is omitted. 


19. Criticism of bad Chinese strategy 
by General Marshall and General Barr 
is included in the body of the report. 
This refers especially to Chiang Kai- 
shek’s refusal to withdraw from Man- 
churia before it was too late and 
criticizes his over-extension there. Al- 
though not mentioned in the body of 
the report, document 61 (enclosure, p. 
607) reveals that the overextension in 
Manchuria and unconsolidated positions 
in North China were b7 secret order of 
Secretary of State Byrnes. 

20. The suppressed Wedemeyer Re- 
port of 1947, now revealed in the 
White Paper, was suppressed originally, 
it ts stated, because of his recommenda- 
tions for a trusteeship over Manchuria 
(p. 261). In 1947, however, the reason 
given for withholding the Report was 
that it contained numerous quotations 
given under strict confidence. The text 
now published reveals none such, while 
Wedemeyer had reported in 1945 
(p 131) that the Generalissimo agreed 
with his suggestions on Manchuria. 
Writing in the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin — (August 17)—Bishop Fred 
Pierce Corson of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church revealed that both President 
Chiang: Kai-shek and Premier Chen 
Cheng assured him, after Wedemeyer’s 
visit to China, that they were willing to 
accept Wedemeyer’s proposals. Some 
error needs explaining. 

21. Wedemeyer’s public statement of 
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\ugust 24, 1947 (p. 763) is published 
without revealing that it was not pre- 
pared by General Wedemeyer and may 
not represent his opinions. 

22. General Wedemeyer stated his 
1947 recommendations for military aid 
would save China from Communism. 
No reasons are given for not implement- 
ing these recommendations; nor for 
concealing them from Congress when 
the China Aid Act of 1948 was passed. 

General Wedemeyer’s reports, while 
Cheater Commander in China (1944-46), 
are omitted. Extracts from. private re- 
ports by him, possibly out of context, 
(pages 131-132) omit orders sent him 
from Washington to order our Navy 
to run away from Hulutas, Dairen, and 
Chefoo, when threatened by a few 
ragged Communists. While murders of 
\mericans, reported by General Wede- 
meyer, are omitted, the White Paper re- 
ports the murder of two Chinese pro- 
fessors (p. 172) which, without evidence, 
it charges to the Kuomintang secret 
police. 

23. Marshall Stalin’s “categorical as- 
surances”’ on China given to Harry 
Hopkins, May 1945, (p. 116) are re- 
ferred to but omitted from the White 
Paper. 

24. American help in Chinese-Russian 
Relations was requested by Chiang 
Kai-shek through Ambassador Hurley 
(p. 92) and Vice-President Wallace 
(p. 57). On Feb. 6, 1945, the Under- 
Secretary instructed Hurley (p. 93) that 
the U. S. would not mediate. Five days 
later (p. 113) Roosevelt signed the 
secret Yalta agreement turning over 
Manchuria without consulting or in- 
forming the Chinese. This double-deal- 
ing is not explained in the White Paper, 
though it does reveal that President 
fruman later insisted that China accept 
the Yalta terms, “no more and no less.” 

25. General MacArthur’s Reports to 
Washington on the China situation are 
omitted. As SCAP (Supreme Com- 
mander Allies Pacific) he bears respon- 
sibility for American security, and even 
though the Chinese Theater was not 
formally put under his command after 
V-] Day, (because China was a sover- 
eign nation), he exercised authority 
over American forces there engaged in 
disarming and repatriating Japanese 
P.O.W.’s. General MacArthur publicly 
reported to the House of Representatives 
(Mar. 1948) and privately to the War 
Department on China. He called atten- 
tion to vast stores of arms and ammuni- 
tion rotting in the Pacific Islands, .to 
Japan’s strategic vulnerability if China 
falls to the Communists, to the vulnera- 
bility of Alaska, ete. None of his reports 
is included. 

26. General Chennault commanded 
our air forces in China, Reports by 


General Stilwell on the Chinese armies 
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in the war areas of China proper are 
included, though Stilwell never com- 
manded in those areas. Chennault’s 
bases were in those war areas. He dis- 
agreed completely with Stilwell. His re- 
ports are omitted and a search of the 
White Paper (there is no index) fails 
to reveal mention of his name. 

27. Corruption in China is charged 
throughout the White Paper in general 
terms, but without documentation or 
specification and without stating par- 
ticular (therefore answerable) instances. 

28. Only American combat troops 
could save the National Government, 
our Ambassador and military attachés 
reported last December (p. 288). Sec- 
retary Acheson made the same statement 
to Senator Connally, March 15, 1949 
(p. 1053). 

The statements of our Ambassador 
and Secretary are based on the con- 
stantly reiterated charge that the Na- 
tionalist troops sold or surrendered 
their arms and would not fight. Yet, 
on July 19, 1949, both N. Y. Times and 
the Daily Worker quoted the official 
Chinese Communist News Service as re- 
porting Chinese Communist army casual- 





e The big powers should declare 
definitely line they stand, and 
upon whom. 
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ties, from July 1, 1946 to July 1, 1949, 
as follows: 243,900 killed, 989,700 
wounded, 10,400 captured and 188,900 
missing—Total 1,432,900; roughly 50 per 
cent greater than U. S. Army casualties 
during World War II. 

The Wedemeyer Report (then still 
suppressed) states that American combat 
forces are not necessary. Reports by 
MacArthur, Chennault, and others, in- 
cluding the Chinese themselves, agree 
with Wedemeyer, but are omitted. 

29. Notice #16 of Chinese Politburo, 
the top Communist Committee, adopted 
in March 1946, revealed the Commu- 
nist plan to use General Marshall only 
as a cat’s-paw to secure truces while 
they obtained arms and training from 
the Soviets. Strangely, the White Paper 
reports unofficial Kuomintang opposi- 
tion to coalition (p. 144) but omits this 
official Communist document. 

30. The White Paper omits, and 
throughout its length, gives no indica- 
tion of knowledge of a long series of 
documents and official State Department 
studies of Communism; some public and 
some confidential. Among the publicly 
published is: 

Theses on Revolutionary Movements 
in Colonies and Semi-Colonies. 1928. 
On July 5, 1949 Chiang Kai-shek, 
answering questions of Scripps-Howard 





and INS correspondents, stated that 
this document reveals Communist plans 
for all Asia. 

In April 1947, Undersecretary Ache. 
son, answering the charge of a US. 
Senator that State Department Policy 
was following the program of this very 
document, replied that neither he nor 
Far East Director, John Carter Vincent, 
had ever read it. 

31. Authorship by Ambassador Philip 
C. Jessup is not revealed in the White 
Paper, but has been reported in the 
press. Professor Jessup's sponsorship of 
numerous Communist-front organiza. 
tions and his responsibility as Chair. 
man of the Research Advisory Com. 
mittee of the Institute of Pacific Re. 
lations, for their attacks on the Na. 
tional Government of China, starting 
July 14, 1943, and picturing of the 
Communists as democratic reformers, 
totally disqualify him for any impartial 
role in our China Policy. 

32. More than half the 1054 pages 
of the White Paper consist of statements 
of opinion by our official representatives, 
rather than documents and messages be- 
tween governments. This tends to give 
the appearance of an alibi instead of an 
impartial presentation. It goes so far 
as to quote (page 299) a plea for no 
more aid to Nationalist China from the 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
Communist-occupied Tientsin (scarcely 
free agents) and without revealing that 
this comes from the agents of the firms 
who sold scrap iron, oil, etc. to Japan 
before Pearl Harbor. 

33. The White Paper's Revelation of 
American pressure on Chiang to form 
a coalition with the Communists, the 
State Department's desertion of his 
Government when he failed to do so, 
and our refusal of his suggestions that 
the whole question be left to popular 
elections, must cause other nations faced 
by the possibility of Communist con- 
quest to wonder just how far they may 
trust the United States. Prime Minister 
Nehru expressed that doubt to an 
American correspondent last fall. He 
well may wonder whether additional 
White Papers justifying the abandon- 
ment of our other Allies (Poland and 
the Baltic Republics) will be issued and 
whether later White Papers on the 
Philippines, India, Europe, etc. will, in 
turn, follow their abandonment. 

The omission from the White Paper 
of essential documentary material dis 
credits the good faith of the State De- 
partment and of the Government and 
people of the United States, and seri- 
ously undermines the confidence of our 
allies in Europe in our policy there. 

The whole Truman Doctrine for the 
containing of Communism is put in 
jeopardy by this partisan performance 
by our State Department. 






























































































































































She had a 
WRAY 


At four years, she wanted 


to be a singer. But Lilly had 


to travel the rocky road to 
Rome to make her dream 


at last come true 


by JERRY COTTER 


LIM, vivacious, and unaffected, Lilly 
Windsor is far removed 
popular conception of an 


from the 
opera star. 
Her clear, beautiful lyric soprano has 
elicited enthusiastic praise from the crit 
ics of Italy, Holland, Canada, and this 
country. More important, her genuine 
simplicity and lack of sophistication 
have won for her countless new friends 
wherever she has sung. 

The first American to be signed for 
a season at the Rome Royal Opera since 
Edward Johnson, now director of the 
Metropolitan, was so honored thirty 
years ago, Miss Windsor astounded the 
Italian music world. At first, 
fused to believe she was an unknown, 
American-trained singer who had never 
before appeared in opera. It took the 
American Ambassador to verify that. 
Then they doubted the extravagant 
backstage claims being made for her. 
Lilly's performance as Marguerite in 
Faust not only changed those whispers 
to vivas, it earned contracts for the 1948 
and 1950 seasons. 

At twenty-six Lilly Windsor is an 
amazingly ambitious, unusually gifted 
combination of contradictions, who still 
prefers to live in the Westchester town 
where she started her climb to success. 
She stands on the threshold of a bril- 
liant career, one of the few modern 
singers to reach an effortless F above 
high C. Yet, to hear her describe it, the 
ascent from her father’s delicatessen 
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Lilly 


Windsor, 


soprano from Hawthorne, 


N. Y., 


dressed in the role of Nedda for the opera “Pagliacci” 


store in Hawthorne to the Rome Opera 
was merely “a 
luck.” 
the long, hard trail to operatic success 
disagree. 


stroke of 
critics who know 


tremendous 
Musicians and 


Ihe off-stage Lilly Windsor is prob- 
ably battered com 
the girl 

The glamour 
cult holds little appeal for this fresh- 


eyed, sparkling young diva whose pret- 


described by a 
“she 
or your 


best 


parison might be next 


door own sister.” 


tiness stems from within. Completely un- 
aware of her importance in the opera 
world, and as exuberant as a girl wear- 
ing her first party dress, she literally 
bounces with excitement in describing 
the milestones of her career. 

Her European experiences from an 
Amsterdam debut to the Rome triumph 
are rated secondary to the fulfillment of 
an ambition to be received by the Pope. 
Twice, within eleven months, she was 
received by His Holiness, the second 
time shortly after she had made her 
debut as Marguerite. 

In her excitement to exhibit a new- 
found knowledge of Italian, Lilly spoke 


to the Holy Father in his native tongue. 
To her own amazement, he recalled that 
she had not been able to speak the lan- 
guage at her first audience, then went 
on to compliment her on overcoming 
the difficulties of singing a French role 
in Italian. 

His knowledge of opera and music so 
excited the young singer that she lapsed 
into the vernacular of addressing him in 
the familiar “Tu” instead of “Lei.” But 
the embarrassment of that slip was for- 
gotten in the memory of the achieve- 
ment of one great ambition. Lilly has 
others, but she admits they will prob- 
ably never prove as exhilarating as those 
brief audiences at Vatican City. 

Five minutes after you meet Lilly 
Windsor she'll probably tell you the 
story of her early “pop bottle” concerts 
back in Hawthorne, or the first time she 
met “the boss,” or the thrill of riding 
behind a police escort with sirens wide 
open. Not so many years ago Lilly was 
just another ambitious, small-town girl, 
dreaming of the day when she might 
sing before an audience. Today, with 
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that dream a reality, she says it seems 
more like a dream than ever before. 

At four she was telling the family that 
she wanted to be a singer; ten years 
later she was working night and day to 
achieve it. For Lilly Windsor, nee Win- 
zig, the rocky road to opera stardom was 
not a cushioned journey. It was marked 
by more than the usual number of 
obstacles. 

Growing up in a large family is often 
difficult for a child with artistic ability. 
[It is even harder when the family does 
not entirely appreciate the talent. The 
Winzigs were hard-working Austrian 
people who had found that life isn’t 
ilways a bed of roses. Lilly’s half-brothers 
ind sister had no “foolish notions” about 
opera or art. They were content to take 
each small-town day as it came. 

Only Lilly’s mother could understand 
the fierce determination of the girl who 
hurried home from school each after- 
noon to deliver grocery orders or slice 
bologna behind the counter. To Lilly 
this was not only a family duty, but 
ilso a means to an end. 

She worked hard and studied harder. 
Nor was she without sympathetic sup- 
porters in that small Westchester town. 
Che Very Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P., 
und the Very Rev. John A. McHugh, 
O.P., the local priests, had her sing at 
nuptial and funeral Masses; Lilly’s high 
school teacher assisted her in overcom- 
ing the early hurdles; and an old fam- 
ily friend, named Julia, proved inval- 
uable. Julia had worked in Budapest for 
» famous concert and opera impresario. 


“When you are ready,” she would say, 
“I will go to Mr. Vincent and ask him 
to hear you.” The encouragement and 
faith of these friends helped offset the 
disappointments and the sarcasm that 
was often too much to take. 

Lilly had built up a local reputation 
through USO work and performances for 
various county organizations. “Those 
were my pop-bottle concerts,” she re- 
calls. “When I delivered the groceries 
in the family car I’d give each customer 
a snappy sales talk and try to sell at 
least one ticket at each house. When 
they didn’t have the money or didn’t 
seem to be interested, I'd ask, ‘How 
about empties?’ ” So, in return for empty 
coke bottles, Lilly lured the townsfolk 
into the hall whenever she sang. Many 
of her neighbors first heard Lilly sing 
because they had a cellarful of pop bot- 
tles. 

Julia, the family friend, besieged the 
citadel of her former employer, who had 
directed the destinies of Mme. Tetraz- 
zini, Elizabeth Rethberg, and Marjorie 
Lawrence. J. J. Vincent is a man with 
great sympathy for struggling young 
singers, but he is also an astute man- 
ager who has never had time to devote 
to the development of new talent. Time 
and again he refused to listen to “this 
Lilly Winzig, whoever she is.” 

But he reckoned without the determi- 
nation of his former housekeeper. Julia 
refused to give up until he heard the 
girl sing. Lilly, for her part, wasn’t in- 
terested either. Teachers and friends 
were beginning to look upon her with 


Lilly for a picture with 


her collie, Prince, on the lawn 
of her home in Hawthorne, N. Y. 








new respect. She was going places locally, 
and this Mr. Vincent was just another 
name to her. 

Finally, in desperation, “J.J.” re. 
lented and sent for Lilly. Trembling in. 
side, despite an outer attempt at sophis 
tication, she sauntered into his New 
York office. They talked—or rather she 
talked and he listened. “It was the firg 
and only time,” says Lilly, “that | 
bragged about my voice.” 

Midway in the spiel, she glanced 
around the office at the signed photo 
graphs of tribute, affection, and thanks, 
Names like Rethberg, Matzenauer, Law. 
rence, Gadski, and other opera greats 
stared down at her. Lilly gasped, gaped, 
and lost her voice. 


HE recovered it in time for the audi- 
tion. It was Vincent's turn to be 
amazed. “She was magnificent,” he re. 
calls. “The clear promise of the voice 
was evident; it had a good top and 
bottom—but nothing in the middle, 
There were flaws to be ironed out, breath 
control to be developed, and diction 
perfected, but the artistry was there.” 
If Lilly thought she had worked hard 
before meeting J.J., she soon learned 
differently. There is no forty-hour work 
week for aspiring singers. First one 
teacher, then another, was discarded, un- 
til, after what seemed like an unending 
search, Mme. Olga Eisner was discov- 
ered. She has been Lilly's instructor since. 
During those seasons of study, she sang 
at Catholic school and college recitals 
throughout the East to gain stage pres 
ence and the poise that comes from 
working before an audience. 

On these trips she would stay at the 
local convent when room was available 
and, as a result, has more friends and 
supporters among the sisters than any 
other singer. One Mother Superior told 
Mr. Vincent that Lilly was a double in- 
spiration to the students. While they all 
admired the beauty of her voice and the 
lack of pretension in her personality, 
they were delighted with the deep, in- 
grained spirituality that is the founda- 
tion of her efforts. 

The day finally arrived when J.J. real- 
ized that his protégé was ready for Eu- 
rope, mecca of all operatic aspirants. 
In what his friends called a mad gamble, 
Vincent booked a concert hall in Am- 
sterdam. Though they are not noted for 
their own musical talent, the Dutch are 
harsh critics, and few professional singers 
are willing to risk an engagement in 
Holland. 

“We arrived in February, 1947,” says 
J.J., “and discovered that the coal short- 
age was at its worst. The manager of 


the hall could not get a shipment and, ~ 


naturally, no one would come to hear 
an unknown singer in a freezing hall.” 
J.J.. working on inspiration and nerve, 
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dashed over to the American Consulate. 
When he returned to his hotel a ton 
of coal had been promised by the 
Consul. “Not in exchange for tickets, 
like Lilly's pop-bottle concerts,” quips 
Vincent, “but because I convinced him 
that the debut of an American singer 
was more important than a ton of coal. 
He came to the concert and agreed.” 

Lilly started breaking precedents that 
night and hasn't stopped since. During 
that last terrible moment, as she stood 
in the wings, Lilly was told not to ex- 
pect applause after the first number as 
Dutch audiences are accustomed to re- 
spond only after each group of songs. 
In a move born of supreme confidence 
in his singer, Vincent had arranged her 
program so that she would open with 
Mozart's “Alleluia,” an exceptionally de- 
manding number, usually sung only 
after the singer has “warmed up.” 

After this first song, the audience rose 
to its feet and cheered like GI's. So did 
the critics the next day in a group of re- 
views as enthusiastic as anything staid 
Amsterdam had read in years. “Just my 
luck,” complained Lilly as she held the 
papers. “The first reviews I get and I 
can't read a word of them.” 

Next stop was Milan, where Maestro 
Tullio Serafin of La Scala signed her 
to sing Mimi in La Boheme after one 
audition. Serafin arranged for Lilly to 
study in Milan, but Lilly wanted to visit 
Rome first and, if possible, secure an 
audience with His Holiness. It was her 
first visit to the Holy City, and Lilly 
momentarily forgot her singing in the 
excitement of the trip. 

“Watch,” she said to Vincent, as they 
left the Vatican with the Holy Father's 
blessing. “Things will really begin to 
happen now.” 

“Things” did. Miss Windsor and Vin- 
cent were invited to the home of Vin- 
cenzo Bellezza, conductor of the Rome 
Opera. Hearing of her forthcoming 
debut at La Scala, Bellezza asked her to 
sing. Lilly did and the conductor was 
greatly impressed. 

So much so that he arranged for the 
opera’s Board of Directors to hear her. 
At first Lilly refused to go for the audi- 
tion, feeling that she was obligated to 
Maestro Serafin. Finally, she agreed and 
went to the opera house. It was the day 
of Italy's big general strike. The theater 
was deserted, the stage dark, and the 
pianist unable to come. Bellezza himself 
accompanied her, and Lilly sang to the 
Board of Directors standing alone on 
the huge stage bathed in a harsh, glar- 
ing spotlight. 

Two days later she had a contract, 
Serafin had released her from La Scala, 
and the American correspondents were 
wiring home stories about the new 
“Cinderella girl of the opera.” 

Opening night Lilly proved her mettle 
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Lilly speaks to the war orphans at St. Michael’s 
Institute in Rome. She also visited the Holy Father 


in a situation that would have left most 
veterans with an acute case of jitters. 
Just as she was about to make her en- 
trance to sing “The Jewel Song,” she 
discovered the cask, which should have 
been onstage, lying on a table in the 
wings. Without a second’s hesitation she 
picked it up, carried it with her, placed 
it on the stage, denoted surprise at find- 
ing it there, and sang her opening num- 
ber. Osservatore Romano called the per- 
formance, “one of the finest interpreta- 
tions of Marguerite we have heard. Her 
art,” the reviewer went on, “is one of 
the greatest things we have seen here.” 

Every Rome critic was equally en- 
thusiastic, and most of them refused to 
believe that she had never set foot on 
an opera stage before. The news that 
this voice was the product of American 
training alone sounded like a Ripley 
item to them. 


ACK home our critics have echoed 

those praises with particular atten- 
tion to the pure Italian bel canto she 
practices. Lilly proves that it is possible 
to combine the delicacy and warmth 
of a lyric soprano with, as one reviewer 
called it “the agility and bravura of the 
coloratura.” Her audiences marvel at the 
perfection of her diction, whether she is 
singing a French aria, German lieder, 
or an Italian number. 

Lilly's voice, with its extraordinary 
range of three octaves, is flexible, warm 
in tone, and richly.dramatic. Her ex- 
pert intonation and the artistic sense 
that characterizes her work seem to in- 
dicate great things for the future. One 
American critic has predicted that hers 
will be the greatest voice of our time. 

The Windsor stage personality is as 


friendly and spontaneous as it is in per- 
son. Without ever cheapening her art, 
she manages to convey a warm, friendly 
feeling to the audience. Few artists are 
able to achieve that happy blend. 

The night she made her first appear- 
ance at New York’s Metropolitan, the 
audience, gathered to hear Robert Mer- 
rill and Helen Jepson, was in a show-us 
mood for this new voice. Unlike the 
others, Lilly has not had the advantage 
of a plush radio build-up or the backing 
of the powerful artists’ bureaus. She and 
her manager have fought every inch of 
the way, securing engagements against 
strong opposition. That is a story in 
itself and not a very pleasant one. 

Lilly sang “Ave Maria” that night and 
turned the staid Met into a cheering sec- 
tion. Later, she told me that she was 
not able to hear a single note played 
by her accompanist far back on the huge 
stage. It was an experience she would 
rather not go through again. 

Unless all the signs are wrong, con- 
tretemps will not deter the Windsor star 
from reaching its full brilliance. Nor 
will the artful manipulations of the con- 
cert bureaus block her progress. Most 
important of all, it doesn’t seem likely 
that the blandishments of fame will 
change this fine Catholic girl who has 
a solid set of values to steer by. 

Lilly Windsor will disappoint a great 
many people if star dust ever obscures 
her vision. I don’t believe it will. Like 
most others who have come along the 
hard way, she has had the nonsense 
knocked out of her en route. The glit- 
ter of stardom does not appeal to her; 
the joy of singing does. 

To paraphrase her own words, “Watch. 
Things are happening fast.” 
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Football at Villanova 


The fall madness is with us once 
again, so let’s take a look at the foot- 
ball prospects of Villanova College, 
which very well could be one of the 
real sleeper teams of 1949. The Penn- 
sylvania college usually ranks high 
among the gridiron elite of the nation 
and this year’s eleven should be no 
exception. 

Despite the loss of several key men 
from last year’s strong squad, Villanova’s 
new head coach, Jim Leonard, manages 
to be rather confident about the coming 
football campaign. 

In his first season at Villanova, 
Leonard, onetime Notre Dame star and 
ex-Pittsburgh Steeler coach, faces the loss 
of eleven lettermen from the 1948 team. 
With a regular season mark of 7-2-1, 
the Wildcats trounced highly touted 
Nevada in the Harbor Bowl on New 
Year’s Day. 

Bobby Polidor, whippet halfback, to- 
gether with quarterbacks Andy Gordon 
ind Billy Doherty leave impressive rec- 
ords and will be hard to replace. Along 
the forward wall Ed Berrang, All-Cath- 
olic, All East end, Captain Lou Ferry, 
tackle, and pivot man Sylvio Yanelli 
have left by the diploma route. Along 
with several outstanding reserves their 
absence will be sorely felt. 

sut, in the nineteen lettermen re- 
turning to the Villanova squad, Jim 
Leonard has retained a very powerful 
and .very potent backfield unit with 
plenty of speed and deception. Heading 
this unit is Ralph Pasquariello, 225 
pound senior fullback, whose line 
plunges and battering drives carried 
him into opposing end zones twelve 
times last season. Regarded by Leonard 
as one of the greatest collegiate full- 
backs he has ever seen, Pasquariello is 
amazingly fast for his size. 

Mickey Frinzi and Johnny Geppi, 
both former high school track stars to- 
gether with the crafty veteran Joe 
Rogers, a dependable yard gainer year 
after year, should provide real scoring 
punch at the halfback post. 

The quarterback chores will be 
handled by Steve Romanik, a seasoned 
play caller who has been used mostly 
on defense, and Neil O’Boyle, a Scran- 
ton lad who's a bullet passer. Jackie 
Monaghan up from the yearlings shows 
great promise. 

\ce wingman Danny Brown returns 
to play his final season as does Al 
Schmid, one of the nation’s top flight 
booters. Schmid -is figured to play half- 
back on defense and move over to end 
on offense. 

John Sandusky, massive tackle, who 
at 260 pounds is considered the fastest 
big man playing football today, adds 
both weight and experience to the for- 
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ward wall. Ray Mantone steps into 
Captain Lou Ferry’s shoes at left tackle. 
They will be spelled by Pete Limanni 
and two sophs, Nick Liotta and Bill 
Pieper. 

The guard position continues to be 
adequately manned by George Pavalko 
and Eddie Lanigan, a couple of three- 
year starters with Teddy Oroski and 
Jim Smith. Tony Marrallo, converted 
from tackle to guard by Leonard, should 
see his share of reserve duty. 

Johnny Witsch, a 1948 letter winner 
gets the nod at the pivot post while 
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Joe Howanski is available as a replace- 
ment. 

Although a little discouraged at first, 
Leonard seemed mighty pleased with 
his new charges as they wound up spring 
drills. “If they continue to display the 
spirit they showed in those early work- 
outs, we'll win ball games,” he prom- 
ised. 

Leonard has installed a new winged 
T formation which the Wildcats will 
use along with the regular T in the 
coming campaign. This, he explains, 
will give the team more power inside 
the twenty yard lines. 

Admitting that his team may be 





hampered by the loss of some of last 
year’s stars, he is placing a great deal 
of faith in his sophomore ball players. 
“The answer to a good season rests, to 
a great extent, with our new players 
and in their ability to grasp our style 
and system quickly,” Leonard contends, 


Golfer’s Doctor 


One of the most interesting persons 
I've run into in my ramblings up and 
down the sporting scene is Lou Costello, 
the golf professional at the Westchester 
Country Club at Rye, N. Y. Fellows like 
Costello seldom get the national head- 
lines, that’s for the Hogans, the Nelsons, 
and the Sneads, but the teaching pro 
is the backbone of the game of golf, 
the fellow who keeps it going. He's like 
the family doctor, relieving the ailments 
of the duffer, teaching, encouraging. 

Lou, who has been at the West- 
chester Club for seventeen years, gets 
his greatest enjoyment in watching the 
changing disposition of his pupils. His 
fun is in taking some discouraged in- 
dividual who is all for throwing his 
clubs away, giving him a few lessons, 
and seeing him improve bit by bit till 
he’s happy and eager again. The biggest 
thrill for Costello came when the late 
Kay Byrne, one of his pupils, won the 
New York State Women’s Amateur 
Championship in 1946. 

Costello has vastly improved the game 
of many top amateur players. For in- 
stance, Freddy Mayer, club champ at 
Westchester, was off his game for awhile 
and consulted Lou about it. Costello 
watched him for a short time and 
noticed that Mayer was turning his left 
hand ever so slightly which caused him 
to hook. Mayer quickly regained his 
top form. Another top amateur helped 
by Costello is Tommy Goodwin, N. Y. 
State and Metropolitan Amateur Cham- 
pion. Goodwin used to try for added 
distance by hooking his woods. Costello 
told him “You're doing it the hard way. 
Why not go straight for the pin.” Cos- 
tello moved his left hand a bit, stood 
him closer to the ball, and had him 
play his woods off the left heel. Result 
—a championship. 

Costello hails from Elmford, N. Y. 
a little town which probably has pro- 
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duced more great golfers than any other 
community in the whole world. The 
guiding light there was professional 
John Inglis who is responsible for many 
of the topnotchers getting their start. 
Besides Costello, Inglis developed Na- 
tional Open Champs Johnny Farrell 
and Tony Manero, Joe Turnesa and 
Bill Creavy. Incidentally, Costello tells 
a story that leads me to believe that Joe, 
the first of the golfing Turnesas, was 
the most ifard luck player of all time. 

It happened back around 1926 at the 
National Open held at the Scioto Coun- 
try Club at Columbus, Ohio. The night 
before the championship began, Gene 
Sarazen, Johnny Farrell, Leo Diegel, 
Joe Turnesa, Costello, and some friends 
were sitting around a hotel lobby ven- 
turing predictions on what would hap- 
pen in the tournament. One golf au- 
thority said he thought that Sarazen, 
Diegel, and Farrell would tie for first 
place. Costello laughed: “They'll tie,” 
said Lou, “but it won't be for first. 
They'll tie for second!” 

“Who will win?” he was asked. 

“The winner is right here.” And he 
pointed to Joe Turnesa. 

This was indeed a startling predic- 
tion, for, while Turnesa was a good 
golfer, he was just a youngster and 
didn't figure to compete with Sarazen, 
Bobby Jones, Walter Farrell, 
Diegel, and the rest. 

Well, our Lou came within one stroke 
of being the most amazing golf prophet 
of all time. Turnesa, one of the greatest 
stylists the game has ever known, took 
the lead at the start of the gruelling 
seventy-two hole test, and he doggedly 
held on to it right into the final round. 
With but six holes to go, Turnesa led 
by two strokes over Bobby Jones. Then 
came the break of the tournament. 
Earlier, in the third round Turnesa 
had lost a stroke when a_ spectator’s 
straw hat had blown off and hit his 
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Lou Costello at top of swing 
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arm as he was swinging. But that was 
as nothing compared to what happened 
on the fourteenth hole of the final 
round. As I said, Turnesa two 
strokes up on Jones, but the latter was 
burning up the course in one of his 
hottest rounds. Still Turnesa held on, 
and those two strokes loomed larger and 
larger. 

The fourteenth at Scioto was a par 
three with a terrible rough behind it. 
The rough was so bad that to overdrive 
the green and land in the rough was 
almost certain to bring the player a five 
on the hole. A tremendous gallery, as 
usual, was following Jones. And at the 
fourteenth Jones hit his one bad tee 
shot of the round. The drive took off, 
bounced on the green, and headed for 
the rough. But then came the big 
break. The bounding ball hit a spectator 
and fell dead on the green. Jones two 
putted and came out with a three where 
he almost certainly would had a 
five. He Turnesa for 
the title by one solitary stroke. Turnesa 
just missed the title, and Costello just 
missed being a great prophet. And that 
other golf expert wasn't too far wrong 
either for, believe it or Sarazen, 
Farrell, and Diegel home in a 
triple tie for third. 

Costello, who gives countless exhibi- 
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tions with the other pros, has come up 


with but one hole in one. It happened 
at Shawnee on Delaware on the short 
fourth hole, where all you could see 
from the tee was the head of the pin. 
Lou used an eight iron and seemed 
to hit it good. When he arrived at the 
green with his partners, there was no 
ball to be seen. They looked all over, 
in the traps, in the rough, and on the 
adjoining fairway, but no ball! Costello 
was about to go back and drive another 
ball when someone looked into the cup 
and there it was, for a hole in one. 

I asked Lou if he had some hints for 


“Hundred” players like myself. His 
main points were to relax all through 
the swing and never tighten up. He 
added that a half hour’s practice would 
do more for any golfer than a full 
thirty-six holes. 

Costello, who lives in White Plains, 
N. Y., naturally, is very proud of his 
three daughters, Barbara, who is mar- 
ried, Marilyn, who is employed at the 
National Broadcasting System, and Joan, 
who is a student at St. Bernard’s school 
in White Plains. 


Go'fer’s Yarn 

A Johannesburg reader, in South 
African Golf, passes along a rare story, 
too, and the principal figure in it is 
Herr von Mackensen, who was destined 
to die at the end of a hangman’s rope 
as a common war criminal. 

(Von Mackensen was recalled from 
exile with the advent of Adolph Hitler 
and served, for a while, as Nazi am- 
bassador to Mussolini). 

But, back in the early 30's, before 
the Nazis took over, von Mackensen was 
living out a period of political exile in 
the litthe Central American republic of 
El Salvador. The spinner of the yarn 
tells about overhauling the German on 
the course and, as he apparently was 
playing alone, the following foursome 


drove through after repeated shouts of 


“Fore” brought no response from von 
Mackensen, who was plugging grimly 
down the fairways. 

When the foursome passed, one of 
the members took the German diplomat 
to task, explaining that, as a single 
player, he had no standing on the 
course and should give way to a four- 
ball. 

To this, von Mackensen replied in 
his stilted English: 

“I am not a single player. I am play- 
ing with my wife, but she is better than 
I am and she is two holes ahead... .” 


Stance at finish of the swing 
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uches a fad in which many Catholics 
now joined because of the recent 
mmunication pronounced by the 
Father against Communists and 

r fellow travelers. Some Catholics are 
saying that Pius XII was a bit late 
pronouncement, that he should 
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with inertia allow the widespread 
propagation of a doctrine which 
seeks by violence and slaughter to 
destroy society altogether. All the 
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more gravely to be condemned is 
the folly of those who neglect to 
remove or change the conditions 
that inflame the minds of peoples 
and pave the way for the overthrow 
and destruction of society.” 

That pronouncement is more than 
eighteen years old. Explicit in it are two 
criticisms. The heedlessness of those who 
follow the tenets of Communism, or as 
neutrals permit them to become wide- 
spread, is regarded by the Pope with 
“deep sorrow.” But, on the other hand, 
the folly of those who neglect to remove 
or change bad social conditions is “grave- 
ly to be condemned.” Pius simply 
pointed out that the graver responsi- 
bility for the growth of Communism 
lies with those who have it within their 
power to remedy the social conditions 
in which alone Communism can thrive. 

Vapid thinking on this whole subject 
has usually come _up with two conclu- 
sions, both of them glaringly false. One 
is that the Pope and the Church should 
confine their activities to pronounce- 
ments from the pulpit and not inter- 
fere in what is usually called “business.” 
The other is that labor organizations 


he describes how as well as 


Wide World 


should confine themselves strictly to the 
negotiation of wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions, and refrain entirely from 
participating in general economic affairs 
or in civil politics. It has not occurred 
to these blind critics that they are seek- 
ing to immobilize the two great forces 
in human society which can most effec- 
tively deal with Communism. 

We in the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations have had some experience 
with Communism. I became active in 
the labor movement seventeen years ago 
at the age of twenty-one. Those seven- 
teen years have been devoted to a con- 
stant double struggle. On the one hand, 
I have been forced to fight Communism, 
which seeks to lead workers into a to- 
talitarian system; on the other, I have 
been forced to fight those responsible 
for the degrading social conditions of 
which the Communists take every ad- 
vantage. 

In alf that time, I can truthfully say 
that I have received little effective assist- 
ance from business management or from 
my government, neither of which seems 
to understand the real functions of a 
labor union. Quite the converse, each 
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time bona fide labor leaders have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an improvement in 
the living standards of American work- 
ers, the gain has been credited by busi- 
ness management, by politicians, and by 
the daily press to the “left-wing influ- 
ence” in the American labor movement. 
Thus do our business and civic leaders, 
some of them Catholics, run interference 
for the Communist Party, and, in sub- 
stance, advise workers that their best 
material benefit lies in becoming a 
Communist. 

Too many seemingly informed per- 
sons these days do not realize that the 
struggle with Communism is, taking 
place at the level of the working man. 
The Communist Party is not trying to 
infiltrate the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the American Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, the Knights 
of Columbus, or the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. They are after 
our labor unions, not only in this coun- 
try, but in every other country under 
the sun. If now and again they can pick 
up a political office as a sort of side-line 
activity, they do so. But the concen- 
trated attack, I repeat, is on the labor 
organization. The ultimate goal is, of 
course, the consolidation of the organ- 
ized labor movement into the Commu- 
nist Party, with the resultant election of 
Communist candidates to public ofhce. 
Let none of us carelessly assume that it 
can't happen here. It has already hap- 
pened in Russia, in the satellite nations, 
and it is a present grave threat in France 
and Italy, where the central labor bodies 
are now dominated by the Communists. 
Resistance is being made in France and 
Italy, but it is not being made by busi- 
ness interests or by government. It is 
being waged by a courageous, militant, 
right-wing minority. In both of those 
countries, we have pretty generally the 
same type of auxiliary aid to the Com- 
munists which we have in this country 
from persons who should know better. 
In both of them, neither government 
nor business is doing virtually anything 
to raise wages and lower living costs. 


N the last four years, the Congress 

of Industrial Organizations has had 
occasion to send delegations of repre- 
sentatives to every quarter of the globe 
to deal with problems affecting the or- 
ganized labor movement. I have repre- 
sented the CIO on many missions to 
Europe, and my experience is typical 
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of the experiences of all our other 
representatives. Frequently, our own dip- 
lomatic representatives and American 
businessmen abroad have expressed as- 
tonishment at the facility with which 
we can take on and roll back the Com- 
munists, regardless of differences in race, 
creed, color, or language. There is really 
no great mystery involved. A Communist 
in France, Russia, Japan, Korea, South 
Africa, or South America uses exactly the 
same tactics as he the 


does here in 


United States. Theirs is a universal pro- 


cedure, rigorously outlined and dictated, 
of course, initially by the old Comintern, 
later by the Soviet Politburo, and pres- 
ently by the Cominform. 

Let us discard at the outset the notion 
that the Communist emissary walks into 
a local union meeting with the Lenin 
or Stalin bible clutched in his fist. That 
is a downright silly notion, and yet it 
is amazing how many people entertain 
that idea. Your Communist proceeds in 
quite another fashion. He gives his close 
personal attention to the grievances of 
workers. If the current wages in a given 
plant are unjust, he makes the attain- 
ment of better wages his mission. If the 
working conditions are bad, he uses 
that. He uses with deadly effect the un- 
solved, accumulated grievances arising in 
a given plant. He will identify himself 
with the militant bona fide trade union 
leadership for that purpose. He will 
devote his days and his nights to the 
effort, never mentioning his long-range 
program of taking over the local labor 
organization and making it into a tool 
for the world Communist Party. 

His zeal will attract to him a number 
of workers with real grievances, and if 
these don’t constitute a segment large 
enough to weld into group within the 
union, the Communist will sell addi- 
tional workers some fancied grievances. 
He will even create grievances. He will 
use any and every method, regardless of 
the treachery and involved. He 
has, of course, certain obstacles within 
the union, and very often these obstacles 
are constitutional or by-law  require- 
ments that prohibit employment by the 
union of persons from outside of the 
specific industry. This has led to the 
widespread adoption by the Communist 
Party of the technique of designating 


deceit 


certain local unions as “ports of entry.” 
The machine operates in this fashion: 
By hook or crook, the Communist, now 
established within the union as a zealous 
and militant trade unionist, sets about 
opening a pipeline to management. He 
may do this through a foreman, and in 
some instances, he has actually been able 
to do it at higher levels. That process 
opens the door to his suggesting to his 
management pal that an active anti- 
Communist be fired or that employment 
be given a “friend” of his. Once the 
friend, a professional Communist agent, 
has obtained a job in the industry, he 
becomes eligible to run for union office, 
elective or appointive, or to take a job 
as an organizer for the international 
union. 


HESE statements are not hearsay, 

surmise, or conjecture. I have seen 
the machine operate. One plant in ques- 
tion was in contractural relationship 
with a Communist-dominated local 
union. A member of the so-called right 
wing in that plant laid off work to at- 
tend the union’s national convention. 
There, he ran for office against a na- 
tional ofhcial who is generally recognized 
as a Communist throughout the labor 
movement. The right-winger was de- 
feated, and when he returned to work, 
he was discharged by the corporation for 
absenteeism. This formula is not applied 
only to mass-production industry. I could 
name a publisher of a chain of metro- 
politan newspapers. A woman who was 
the recognized Communist commissar in 
one of the metropolitan Newspaper 
Guild locals resigned her job to go to 
work for the Soviet Embassy. Within 
two days, a new girl reporter arrived 
from another city to fill the vacant job. 
I do not consider it accidental or co- 
incidental that the new girl reporter 
promptly assumed the role of Commu- 
nist commissar in that local union. My 
many newspaper friends assured me that 
such an event could occur accidentally 
only once in a million times. 

The evidence on these incidents is, 
of course, circumstantial, but any lawyer 
knows that circumstantial evidence is 
stronger than direct evidence when the 
pieces all fit together. The illustrations 
serve to prove that there is a Commu- 
nist port-of-entry technique and _ that 
management plays a considerable, even 
though stupid, role in its operation. 

The Communist boring from within 
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the folly of those who neglect to 
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that inflame the minds of peoples 
and pave the way for the overthrow 
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That pronouncement is more than 
eighteen years old. Explicit in it are two 
criticisms. The heedlessness of those who 
follow the tenets of Communism, or as 
neutrals permit them to become wide- 
spread, is regarded by the Pope with 
“deep sorrow.” But, on the other hand, 
the folly of those who neglect to remove 
or change bad social conditions is “grave- 
ly to be condemned.” Pius simply 
pointed out that the graver responsi- 
bility for the growth of Communism 
lies with those who have it within their 
power to remedy the social conditions 
in which alone Communism can thrive. 

Vapid thinking on this whole subject 
has usually come up with two conclu- 
sions, both of them glaringly false. One 
is that the Pope and the Church should 
confine their activities to pronounce- 
ments from the pulpit and not inter- 
fere in what is usually called “business.” 
The other is that labor organizations 
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should confine themselves strictly to the 
negotiation of wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions, and refrain entirely from 
participating in general economic affairs 
or in civil politics. It has not occurred 
to these blind critics that they are seek- 
ing to immobilize the two great forces 
in human society which can most effec- 
tively deal with Communism. 

We in the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations have had some experience 
with Communism. I became active in 
the labor movement seventeen years ago 
at the age of twenty-one. Those seven- 
teen years have been devoted to a con- 
stant double struggle. On the one hand, 
I have been forced to fight Communism, 
which seeks to lead workers into a to- 
talitarian system; on the other, I have 
been forced to fight those responsible 
for the degrading social conditions of 
which the Communists take every ad- 
vantage. 

In alf that time, I can truthfully say 
that I have received little effective assist- 
ance from business management or from 
my government, neither of which seems 
to understand the real functions of a 
labor union. Quite the converse, each 
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time bona fide labor leaders have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an improvement in 
the living standards of American work- 
ers, the gain has been credited by busi- 
ness management, by politicians, and by 
the daily press to the “left-wing influ- 
ence” in the American labor movement. 
Thus do our business and civic leaders, 
some of them Catholics, run interference 
for the Communist Party, and, in sub- 
stance, advise workers that their best 
material benefit lies in becoming a 
Communist. 

Too many seemingly informed per- 
sons these days do not realize that the 
struggle with Communism is taking 
place at the level of the working man. 
The Communist Party is not trying to 
infiltrate the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the American  Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, the Knights 
of Columbus, or the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. They are after 
our labor unions, not only in this coun- 
try, but in every other country under 
the sun. If now and again they can pick 
up a political office as a sort of side-line 
activity, they do so. But the concen- 
trated attack, I repeat, is on the labor 
organization. The ultimate goal is, of 
course, the consolidation of the organ 
ized labor movement into the Commu- 
nist Party, with the resultant election of 
Communist candidates to public office. 
Let none of us carelessly assume that it 
can't happen here. It has already hap- 
pened in Russia, in the satellite nations, 
and it is a present grave threat in France 
and Italy, where the central labor bodies 
are now dominated by the Communists. 
Resistance is being made in France and 
Italy, but it is not being made by busi- 
ness interests or by government. It is 
being waged by a courageous, militant, 
right-wing minority. In both of those 
countries, we have pretty generally the 
same type of auxiliary aid to the Com- 
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to deal with problems affecting the or- 
ganized labor movement. I have repre- 
sented the CIO on many missions to 
Europe, and my experience is typical 
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of the experiences of all our other 
representatives. Frequently, our own dip- 
lomatic representatives and American 
businessmen abroad have expressed as- 
tonishment at the facility with which 
we can take on and roll back the Com- 
munists, regardless of differences in race, 
creed, color, or language. There is really 
no great mystery involved. A Communist 
in France, Russia, Japan, Korea, South 
Africa, or South America uses exactly the 
same tactics as he does here in the 
United States. Theirs is a universal pro- 
cedure, rigorously outlined and dictated, 
of course, initially by the old Comintern, 
later by the Soviet Politburo, and pres- 
ently by the Cominform. 

Let us discard at the outset the notion 
that the Communist emissary walks into 
a local union meeting with the Lenin 
or Stalin bible clutched in his fist. That 
is a downright silly notion, and yet it 
is amazing how many people entertain 
that idea. Your Communist proceeds in 
quite another fashion. He gives his close 
personal attention to the grievances of 
workers. If the current wages in a given 
plant are unjust, he makes the attain- 
ment of better wages his mission. If the 
working conditions are bad, he uses 
that. He uses with deadly effect the un- 
solved, accumulated grievances arising in 
a given plant. He will identify himself 
with the militant bona fide trade union 
leadership for that purpose. He will 
devote his days and his nights to the 
effort, never mentioning his long-range 
program of taking over the local labor 
organization and making it into a tool 
for the world Communist Party. 

His zeal will attract to him a number 
of workers with real grievances, and if 
these don’t constitute a segment large 
enough to weld into group within the 
union, the Communist will sell addi- 
tional workers some fancied grievances. 
He will even create grievances. He will 
use any and every method, regardless of 
the treachery and deceit involved. He 
has, of course, certain obstacles within 
the union, and very often these obstacles 
are constitutional or by-law require- 
ments that prohibit employment by the 
union of persons from outside of the 
specific industry. This has led to the 
widespread adoption by the Communist 
Party of the technique of designating 


certain local unions as “ports of entry.” 
The machine operates in this fashion: 
By hook or crook, the Communist, now 
established within the union as a zealous 
and militant trade unionist, sets about 
opening a pipeline to management. He 
may do this through a foreman, and in 
some instances, he has actually been able 
to do it at higher levels. That process 
opens the door to his suggesting to his 
management pal that an active anti- 
Communist be fired or that employment 
be given a “friend” of his. Once the 
friend, a professional Communist agent, 
has obtained a job in the industry, he 
becomes eligible to run for union office, 
elective or appointive, or to take a job 
as an organizer for the international 
union. 


HESE statements are not hearsay, 

surmise, or conjecture. I have seen 
the machine operate. One plant in ques- 
tion was in contractural relationship 
with a Communist-dominated local 
union. A member of the so-called right 
wing in that plant laid off work to at- 
tend the union’s national convention. 
There, he ran for office against a na- 
tional official who is generally recognized 
as a Communist throughout the labor 
movement. The right-winger was de- 
feated, and when he returned to work, 
he was discharged by the corporation for 
absenteeism. This formula is not applied 
only to mass-production industry. I could 
name a publisher of a chain of metro- 
politan newspapers. A woman who was 
the recognized Communist commissar in 
one of the metropolitan Newspaper 
Guild locals resigned her job to go to 
work for the Soviet Embassy. Within 
two days, a new girl reporter arrived 
from another city to fill the vacant job. 
I do not consider it accidental or co- 
incidental that the new girl reporter 
promptly assumed the role of Commu- 
nist commissar in that local union. My 
many newspaper friends assured me that 
such an event could occur accidentally 
only once in a million times. 

The evidence on these incidents is, 
of course, circumstantial, but any lawyer 
knows that circumstantial evidence is 
stronger than direct evidence when the 
pieces all fit together. The illustrations 
serve to prove that there is a Commu- 
nist port-of-entry technique and that 
management plays a considerable, even 
though stupid, role in its operation. 

The Communist boring from within 
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the union local does not confine himself 
to strict economic issues lying between 
the management and the union. He de- 
votes a considerable amount of his time 
to social questions, such as racial and 
religious prejudices which we must ad- 
mit exist extensively in our American 
society. But let no one assume that the 
Communist has in mind real improve- 
ment in the field of economic, political, 
and community equality. His technique 
in this field is truly a masterpiece of 
deceit. He loudly proclaims the sin, but 
goes far beyond a reasonable American 
rationale in proposing a solution. Here, 
he has a double purpose. He wants to 
win to himself and his machinations 
those who are the victims of racial and 
religious discrimination, while at the 
same time his proposed solution is in- 
variably calculated to prevent any solu- 
tion whatsoever. 

Now all of these factors added to- 
gether will present an idea of the diff- 
culty that confronts a bona fide labor 
leader in his efforts to benefit workers. 
When the time comes for the Commu- 
nist to move actively against the lead- 
ership of a local union, he engages in 
a campaign of name calling directed at 
the honest leaders. They are accused of 
lack of “militancy,” of “dealing under 
the table with the bosses,” of “selling 
the interests of the workers down the 
river.” And, as I have observed before, 
the Communist campaign is too often 
given support by civic and political lead- 
ers who credit the Communists with all 
of the progress made by labor. 

Looking at the world perspective as 
trade unionists, the members of the CIO 
realized back in 1942 that a cold war 
was bound to follow the shooting war, 
and that the domain set aside for cap- 
ture by the Soviet Union was the world 
labor movement. Quite frankly, we be- 
lieved then as we believe now that this 
type of cold war is far more important 
than any cold war carried on at the dip- 
lomatic level. Eliminate the cold war in 
the labor movements of the world, we 
say, and you make a cold war at the 
diplomatic level a complete impossibil- 
ity. The basic fact is easily stated. The 
force that controls the labor movement 
n any country will control the economy 


and political structure of that country. 
If this statement be challenged, I sug- 
gest that the Doubting Thomases read 
the history of what happened in Ger- 
many when Hitler came to power. He 
will find that the first organizations 
singled out by Hitler for destruction 
were the German labor unions. It was 
not an immediate act; it was a whittling- 
down process which resulted, within two 
years, in the establishment of the Ger- 
man Labor Front with the workers or- 
ganizations, no longer free trade unions, 
grouped together in what might best be 
called political company unions, stripped 
of all power to make democratic de- 
cisions and carry them out. 

If the German history is not sufficient- 
ly convincing, I suggest that some atten- 
tion be given the structure of the Soviet 
trade unions today. In Russia (and I 
have been there three separate times 
dealing with the union officials) those 
unions are no more, no less, than po- 
litical company unions analogous to the 
unions enrolled under the dictatorship 
of the German Labor Front. 


T is unfortunate we have in this coun- 

try and in the other so-called free 
democracies, large, powerful elements 
who seemingly approve of this type of 
union suppression. Citing again from the 
German record, I point out that German 
industrialists hailed with acclaim Hitler's 
Labor Front. They didn’t know at the 
time that they were next on the list. 
I suggest that men in this country who 
will denounce Communism on one day 
and then on the next day seek legislation 
designed to sovietize the American labor 
movement, give some attention to these 
very apparent facts. They evidently 
want ultraconservative labor unions an- 
swerable to the prosecutors and the 
courts. They will find precisely that type 
of labor union in the Soviet Union to- 
day, and they will find the same system 
being instituted in the satellite nations 
that have come into the Russian orbit. 

I expect to have hurled at me, of 
course, denials that these allegations are 
so—that the Russian unions and Com- 
munist trade unionists are really very 
radical. I believe the record proves other- 
wise. 











A Ever since his arrival in the little Mid- 
western town, it had been hot and dry. The 
Easterner longed for a cooling shower. 

“Doesn't it ever rain here?” he asked one 
of the natives. 

“Oh, yes,’ was the enthusiastic reply. “Just 
a few months ago they had a nice rainstorm in 
the next county. But I was busy and couldn't 
go over to see it.” 


Phenomenon 


—Helen C. Foster 











Not long ago, we witnessed in Berlin 
a strike of transportation workers that 
successfully tied up the city lines and 
the railroads entering Berlin. Even the 
American press could not conceal the 
fact that the issue in the strike was 
wholly economic. Those workers struck 
for a real wage in West marks that 
would enable them to meet the needs 
of their families, as against the scri 
money represented by the so-called East 
mark issued by the Communists. It was 
apparent to everyone, including the 
American Military Government, that it 
was a just fight that could be settled 
only by a just agreement. . 

Let's now take a look at the crowd 
that commits all its crimes in the name 
of the workingman. The Communists in 
East Berlin didn’t even stop to put on 
their shoes as they rushed across that city 
to take jobs as strikebreakers. Further- 
more, they were backed in their strike- 
breaking by the Red Army. 

Throughout that strike, Vasili Kuznet- 
sov, top man in the Soviet labor unions, 
remained completely silent as to what 
aid and assistance the so-called Russian 
labor movement was giving its embattled 
fellow workers in West Berlin. He like- 
wise remained as silent as the tomb in 
protesting the tactics of the Russian Gov- 
ernment in sending its military force to 
support the strikebreakers. 

We believe we carry a grave respon- 
sibility, not only to the people of the 
United States, but to the people of every 
other country, and particularly to the 
people who work for a living. It was that 
sense of responsibility along with the 
certainty that there would be a cold war 
with the Communists in the labor move- 
ment that caused us in February, 1945, 
to join in creating the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. 

We went into that organization with 
our eyes open, knowing that two-thirds 
of the national labor centers of the world 
had already been brought under the 
domination of the Communists. We 
knew full well that the end of the shoot- 
ing would launch an all-out campaign 
by the Communists to take over com- 
pletely the labor movements of Great 
Britain, the Scandinavian countries, the 
Low Countries, and the war-devastated 
countries. We believed we belonged in 
that arena with our coats off, side by 
side with the free labor movements. His- 
tory has proved the correctness of our 
position. The world has seen the Balkans 
and the other Eastern European coun- 
tries brought into the Soviet orbit, and 
the facts are clear that the assault in 
each case was made through the labor 
movements of the subjugated countries. 
We believe the unions of the Western 
European nations have been saved even 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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know something about them before they help to make the business bigger 





Tuere’s an epidemic on in 

these United States. It’s 

been on for quite 

a while, and there's 

10t much hope that 

it's ever going to 

abate. The disease is called 

“book-clubitis,”” and the literary 

doctors predict even wider infection 

than now obtains. The bug has already 

bitten over five million people, all of 

whom belong to the sixty or seventy 

book clubs now operating as literary 

mail-order establishments in the United 
States. 

It is the large clubs that are especially 
responsible for the spread of the virus. 
These are the ones who have put the 
word “big” into the book business. The 
Book-of-the-Month Club alone 
that it has already distributed over one 
hundred million books to its subscribers. 

It cannot be denied that the disease 
has its good effects. The primary motive 
of the clubs is profit, of course, but 
they have succeeded in an enormous in- 
crease in the habit of reading. People 
are reading more, and more people are 
reading. And this is to the good. 

But critics point with horror to the 
dangers inherent in the type of literary 
promotion the book clubs go in for. It 
makes for below-par standardization of 
the type of book published. The ten- 
dency is for the clubs to reflect public 
tastes, not to inspire them. The tre- 
mendous promotion of only a few books 
is a cultural detriment to the nation, 
for many a deserving book is lost in 
the shuffle. The clubs are simply going 
in for the wholesale distribution of 
literary mediocrity. And 
good. 

No matter what the judgment of the 
critics, however, one fact is quite ob- 
vious: the book clubs are here to stay 


boasts 


this is not 


and will grow. Not even the opposition. 


of booksellers has stopped them. Their 
old argument that the clubs were kill- 
ing sales through stores has been dis- 
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be the Judge 


Book clubs have become a mighty business and Catholics should 








counted by the now-accepted fact that 
word-of-mouth 
books than 
stimulis. 


advertising sells more 
any other form of reader 
Once a club distributes a 
book, that book jumps in sale every 
where and continues to sell, and both 
bookseller and publisher like it 

Che principal reason why book clubs 
are here to stay and the principal rea 
son for their mushrooming growth is 
the simple fact that membership brings 
benefits. First of all, the 


pocketbook 


individual's 
benefit through 
enrollment premiums, dividend books, 
inexpensive editions, or large discounts 
He gets more for his money. Secondly, 
the utter with which books are 
obtained appeals. No wearisome trip 
to a book store—the book is delivered 
at your door. No long pondering over 
a choice—the 


seems to 


ease 


book is already selected 
by literary judges. Lastly, people are 
influenced by whether 
talked about or 


tions are 


a book is being 
Book club selec- 
sure to be discussed, and it's 
nice to be “I've read it.” 
Consequently, the popularity of a book 
and the talk of friends are 
motives prompting 
yom. 


| ig many of the members who join 
are Catholics. And there is the 
problem. For of all readers, Catholics 
are somewhat different. They have a 


more acute consciousness of the obliga- 
tion of conscience. 


not. 
able to say 


constant 


new members to 


They are bound by 
the general edict of the Church which 
prohibits the reading of “books which 
avowedly attack religion or good morals 
and books which discuss, 
describe, or teach “mpure or obscene 
topics.” 


professedly 


Though this legislation merely 
reafirms the natural law, which requires 
everyone, non-Catholic as well as Cath- 
olic, to do good and to avoid evil, still 
because of it Catholics are more aware 
than others that they may not read just 
anything. 

The Catholic must be especially con- 


scious of his reading when subscribing 
to a general book club. If he is going 
to be guided by selections of book clubs, 
he must assure himself that the people 
who choose his reading will do so on 
the basis of Christian principles. This 
becomes an important point, since 
Catholics are being solicited for mem- 
bership in a variety of clubs through 
numerous Catholic publications, besides, 
of course, the usual general media and 
through the mails by the big clubs. For 
this reason it becomes imperative to 
examine some of the various book clubs. 


HE big leaders in the general field, 

the Literary Guild (exclusively fic- 
tion) and the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
each has well over a_ million sub- 
scribers. Then comes a multitude of 
others, such as the Dollar Book Club, 
the Mystery Guild, History Book Club, 
Classics Club, Book Find Club, Non- 
Fiction Book Club, Religious Book 
Club, and many others. 

With Catholics constituting a_ re- 
latively small minority in the United 
States, even though the club member- 
ships include many Catholics, these 
various book clubs do not find it worth- 
while to cater to the standards of this 
group. The interests of the 80 per cent 
prevail. What these tastes and interests 
produce, the selections of these clubs 
demonstrate. Though occasionally some 
of the choices have been commendable, 
as for example Bruce Marshall's Vespers 
in Vienna, Eisenhower's Crusade in 
Europe, or Churchill's Their Finest 
Hour, the majority of the selections, if 
not entirely offensive, have usually been 
of a pagan nature. Among some of the 
most notorious selections of the two 
principal clubs were: Ross Lockridge’s 
Raintree County, Kathleen Winsor's 
Forever Amber, Frederick Wakeman’s 
The Hucksters. 

Obviously, the Catholic who belongs 
to these secular book clubs, especially 
the Book-of-the-Month and the Literary 
Guild, is exposing himself to books 





chosen by judges of a pagan mind who 
have their own peculiar brand of ethical 
and moral standards. 

There are several clubs which have 
discovered the existence of a large, un- 
tapped audience of book readers in this 
country who are not at all attracted 
by the sexy, mediocre, pointless book. 
These have begun to reach for that 
audience through various religious pub- 
lications, Protestant as well as Catholic. 
\mong these clubs are the Family Read- 
ing Club, the Peoples’ Book Club, and 
the Irish Book Club. 


HE Family Reading Club, Mineola, 

N. Y., is a subsidiary of Double- 
day Company, book publishers, who 
also operate the Literary Guild. John 
Beecroft is the promoter of both. For 
the special club price of $1.89 per book 
this club. seeks, unlike its brother club, 
‘to serve those readers who do not care 
for the emotional sensationalism occur- 
ring in a good many best-selling novels.” 
Dealing in fiction exclusively, some re- 
cent selections have been The Red 
Chair Waits, by Alice Huggins; Bride 
of Fortune, by Harnett T. Kane; Pil- 
grim’s Inn, by Elizabeth Goudge; 
Merchant of Valor, by Clarence Bud- 
dington Kelland. Generally, the selec- 
tions have been inoffensive, although 
among alternate selections recently of- 
fered was Joshua Liebman’s Peace of 
Vind, a book definitely contrary to 
Catholic principles. 

In order to provide “worthwhile, 
wholesome, entertaining books that the 
whole family can enjoy at a nominal 
cost,” the People’s Book Club was 
launched in 1943, three years ahead of 
the Family Reading Club. This division 
of Sears, Roebuck & Company, with 
some two hundred thousand members, 
price per selection $1.87, has a novel 
method of choosing books. It is done 
by a “People’s Jury.” This jury is gath- 
ered from a cross section of the mem- 
bership. Picked jurors are sent books in 
advance. These readers fill out jury bal- 
lots which are tabulated and analyzed. 
The book scoring the highest in “read- 
ing enjoyment and actual worth” be- 


comes the people's choice. Recent selec- 
tions of the club include: Woman with 
a Sword, by Hollister Nobel; No Trum- 
pet Before Him, by Nelia Gardner 
White; Kissing Kin, by Elswyth Thane; 
The Miracle of the Bells, by Russell 
Janney. Aside from occasional slips in 
language, most of the books selected 
have been inoffensive. 

The Irish Book Club is a subsidiary 
of the Devin-Adair Company. Devin A. 
Garrity is the editor. The club is in- 
terested primarily in Irish writing, nor 
does it concentrate on religious writing 
or limit itself to Catholic authors. Only 
six books a year are offered the mem- 
bers. Among the recent books chosen 
by this club are: The Pursuit of Robert 
Emmet, by Helen Landreth, and The 
Three Brothers, by Michael McLaverty. 

Scanning over the offerings of the 
various secular book clubs, it becomes 
apparent how definite is the need for 
book clubs dealing in titles having a 
special appeal for Catholics. For even 
in the case of clubs like the People’s 
Book Club, the Family Reading Club, 
and the Irish Book Club, it is advisable 
that the Catholic be wary of their selec- 
tions, weighing the advance notices 
against the opinions of critics writing 
in Catholic newspapers or magazines. 

To many Catholics it may come al- 
most as news to learn that there are 
and have been for years several ex- 
clusively Catholic book clubs distribut- 
ing Catholic books which satisfy Cath- 
olic interests and wants. The oldest of 
these is the Catholic Book Club, 
founded over twenty years ago. For 
most of that time it has been under the 
direction of Sterns Cunningham. But 
a short time ago the club was taken 
over by the America Press, the Jesuit 
publishing organization in New York 
City. Father Harold C. Gardiner, S.]., 
literary editor of America, is chairman 
of the board of editors. The present 
policy of the club is to select the best 
of Catholic publishing and in periods 
when “such books just do not appear 
on Catholic lists to select wholesome 
works from the general field.” 

The largest of the Catholic clubs is 





864 Question A Young “Butch” had supposedly retired for 
the night, but presently he began calling 
downstairs that there was a spider on the ceil- 
ing of his room. 

Nobody paid much attention, but when 
Butch’s yells became more strident, his mother 
called up to him: “Now, Butch, you're not 
afraid of that spider!” 

A short pause, and from upstairs came the 
quiet response: “Then why am I standing out 
in the hall?” 








—Cleveland Plain Dealer 











the Catholic Literary Foundation of 
Milwaukee, founded in 1942 and oper. 
ated by the Bruce Publishing Company, 
Louise Altmann is the book club map. 
ager. The selections of this club are 
based on Catholic standards in the field 
of fiction, biography, history, spiritual 
reading, and topical subject matter. Re. 
cent selections made include: Father 
George’s God's Underground, Caryll 
Houselander’s Passion of the Infant 
Jesus, and Monsignor Sheen's Peace of 
Soul. 

A club dealing exclusively in spiritual 
titles—indeed, it is known as the “Cath. 
olic Book Club of the Soul”—is the 
Spiritual Book Associates. This is a 
nonprofit organization and membership 
is by yearly or half-yearly subscription, 
Father Daniel M. O'Connell, S.J., is 
editorial secretary, with headquarters in 
New York City. 


HE Thomas More Book Club is an 

activity of the Thomas More Book 
Association of Chicago, Illinois, which 
was founded ten years ago by John 
C. Tully “to promote the reading 
of good Catholic books.” Membership 
in this club entitles the subscriber to a 
year’s subscription to the magazine 
Books on Trial. Recent offerings of the 
club include: The Norwayman, by 
Joseph O'Connor; Nineteen Stories, by 
Graham Greene; and You Can Change 
the World, by James Keller. 

So far, outside of the Catholic Liter- 
ary Foundation, the membership in 
Catholic book clubs is quite small. And 
yet these clubs are doing an excellent 
job. The need for awakening Catholics 
to the existence of Catholic books which 
will make them intelligent Catholics as 
well as contented readers is becoming 
more necessary. Being born with the 
Faith is not enough. There must be a 
basis for belief. And that basis is found 
in reading. Unfortunately, it seems 
there are not enough Catholics who 
read. If the Catholic book clubs can 
achieve the results of the general book 
clubs in making more Catholic readers, 
it will be an apostolate of great merit. 

Whatever the benefits, merits, or dan- 
gers of book clubs, their ingenious 
methods have been principal factors in 
finding, holding, and influencing Amer- 
ican readers. Because the book clubs 
are here to stay, the ones that are con- 
scious of the standards of Catholics de- 
serve to be encouraged by Catholics. 
He who would be discriminating would 
do well to study the various clubs, plac- 
ing his membership where he is con- 
fident the type of selection offered will 
be offensive neither to his Faith nor his 
code of morals. If a tree can be known 
by its fruits, a book club can be known 
by the books it chooses. And past selec- 
tions can always be checked. 
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TELEWVISIOV 


by DOROTHY KLOCK 


Straight Arrow 


Here’s a rootin’, tootin’, two-gun 
shootin’ show if there ever was one! If 
in your reading matter you head for 
the open spaces, if you yearn for the 
days of getting your gold by pickax or 
pan, if you think you would have gotten 
a kick out of grappling with life in the 
midst of a land rush or an Indian at- 
tack, this is the show for you. 

Originally heard on the Mutual 
Broadcasting System only during the 
five-to-six hour devoted to the pigtail 


and overall crowd, it has now been 


given an additional weekly hearing in 
a good listening evening hour for Pop 


as well as Sonny. And on that point, 
the sponsor in the opinion of this lis- 
tener has come a bit of a cropper. The 
commercial still follows the traditional 
style of all late afternoon children’s 
programs so that if Pop does listen, as 
well he might because the characteriza- 
tions and plot development are on a 
much more mature level than the aver- 
age juvenile program, he may squirm 
a bit when the announcer’s honeyed 
words in praise of the product are 
geared so obviously to the ears of the 
younger generation. There are plenty 
of fully grown business men who sup- 
port the Western magazines and 
Western movies. A good Western radio 
program like this is much needed on 
the air. Why miss the boat by framing 
it in commercial messages beamed too 
sharply downward in age level? 
Straight Arrow comes from Holly- 
wood, and it shows the best of the slick 
Hollywood know-how in radio produc- 
uon. There is no program on the air 
in which sound effects are better 
handled or used with more discretion 
and telling effect. The acting jobs are 
handled with admirable restraint, con- 
sidering the kind of show this is. And 
the characters these actors are called on 
to play are of purest Western vintage— 
Steve Adams, the rancher who in time 
of trouble dons Comanche war paint 
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and becomes Straight Arrow; Packy, his 
helper, stooge, and general side-kick; 
Mesquite Molly, hard-bitten, grand old 
lady of the plains who is housekeeper 
and would-be advisor to both of them. 
Although not in the human cast, 
Straight Arrow’s “great golden palomino 
horse, Fury” should be mentioned here 
for it is he who carries his master to the 
centers of difficulty in order to set the 
scales of justice back in balance. 
The plots often cover a pretty large 
canvas for a half-hour show. But who 
would fuss about details of plot explana- 
tion when it is the color and excitement 
of the wonderful West that should pre- 
dominate? There is a stirring windup 
which gets the show off to a thrilling 
start, there are villains with magical 
names like Slaughter and Snake, these 
are brave young heroes on the brink 
of being done out of their goldfield 
claims, there are innocent Indians ac- 
cused of the stealthy wrong deeds of 
white men, there are the brave young 
wives of the early West, and there is 


always Straight Arrow who somewhere 


Bart Yarborough and Jack 
Webb in NBC’s “Dragnet” 


about halfway in each program is sure 
to find reason to lay aside his rancher’s 
clothes and ride out of his hidden cave 
in the mountains on the prancing and 
neighing Fury (that wonderful sound- 
man!) to right a great wrong. It’s a 
program for the young in heart of any 
age. Sonny is sure to like it. And Pop 
too. And maybe even Mom. (MBS, 
Mondays, 8:00-8:30 P.M., E.s.T.) 


Dragnet 


The old saw about the scarcity of any 
real novelties under Old Sol has no 
truer application than in the matter of 
radio who-done-it programs. They are 
plentiful on the air, and they are all 
cut from much the same pattern. If a 
network wants to beat its brains against 
so familiar a stone wall, its only chance 
for successful survival and an ultimate 
healthy future is in slickness of produc- 
tion and at least a slight twist of style 
which sets the show apart in some re- 
spect from its crime brethren. 

The National Broadcasting Company 
now has a crime show which measures 
up to these qualifications. It is called 
Dragnet and it started out with dozens 
of other young, hopeful “summer-re- 
placement” series. Most of those seeds 
fell on barren ground, but this one had 
the right stock in it and it has been 
doing so well on the good Saturday 
night soil provided for it by NBC that 
it will continue to blossom indefinitely 
through the fall and winter. 

The theme of the series is the paying 
of due tribute to the fhicers who enforce 
the law. Each week the half-hour pro- 
gram is dedicated to the specific law- 
enforcement officer who, within a recent 
time span, “gave his life that yours may 
be more secure.” 

The stories are based on actual crimes 
committed in the Los Angeles area, and 
the facts are taken from the police files 
there. Names, of course, are changed. 
The programs originate from Los 
Angeles, from the NBC studios. Thus, 
you might conclude, the whole business 
has a casual Sunkist Southern California 
glow. But not so! This is a carefully 
prepared, well- motivated, excellently 
produced series. It is serious stuff with 
a serious purpose. 

The aim is to acquaint the listener 
with the techniques used by modern 
police departments in apprehending the 
criminal. Early in each program, we 
learn of the commission of one or a 
series of crimes. With the two stock 
characters, detectives on the L. A. force, 
we both find the criminal and round 
out the evidence against him. The 
reasoning behind the solution of crimes 
is in no amateur detective masquerade 
here. This is business. And by logical, 
relentless steps and much hard work we 
get our man. It is not surprising that 














A spiritual thought for the month 





OD treats men with a reverence 

G that, even without the story 
of Calvary, makes plain how sacred 
is human life in divine eyes. Para- 
doxically, when men step into the 
role of God, one of the first things 
to go by the board is reverence for 
human life; and, inevitably, where 
there is contempt for men, God is 
burlesqued by His creatures. 

Thus, the crime of murder has al- 
ways struck horror into the souls of 
men both because of its obvious con- 
tempt for human life and for its no 
less obvious assumption of a divine 
mastery of life. A crudely violent 
destruction of the being of life is 
matched, and perhaps surpassed, in 
horror by the much more subtle de- 
struction of the living of life. This 
latter is not called murder, though 
there should be some such terror- 
inspiring name for a crime that is 
becoming so common. The murderer 
leaves a lifeless corpse from which 
no one expects any human thing; 
this other criminal leaves the shell 
of a man from whom everyone ex- 
pects the human things that have 
been made pretty well impossible. 
For this destruction of the living 
of life is accomplished by such a 
domination of the judgment and di- 
rection of another as to crush a 
man’s spirit. 

In this way a doting parent will 
overrule every decision of a child 
far into maturity, bolstering the 
campaign of destruction and the in- 
fallibility of parental judgment by a 
constant underlining of the child’s 
incompetence. The same result is ob- 
tained by absorbing the life of an. 
other, ordering it entirely to one’s 
own ends: this happens when the 
parents consider a child an invest- 
ment which should pay off in their 
old age, a being existing for the com- 
fort of the parents; or when a jealous 
husband or wife totally imprisons 
the domestic partner. 

In all this, there is the same con- 
tempt for the living of human life 
that the murderer has for the being 
of life; and much the same assump- 
tion of the role of God. 


The Things 


That Are 
God's 


by WALTER FARRELL, O.P. 






The infinite divine power flows 
into everything real about a man, 
causing, preserving, moving with a 
delicacy that makes inviolate the 
most sacred priviliges of human 
beings. It is absurd to think of 
man’s freedom as apart from or in 
conflict with the source of all reality; 
and it is comfortingly mysterious to 
know that the infinity of divine 
action is in and through every in- 
stant of freedom. God causes that we 
might cause, wills that we might 
will; and only the First Cause can 
operate so intimately within us as 
not merely to respect, but to pro- 
duce the personal inviolability of 
our own actions. 

It is true that our lives are for 
God, that only in complete dedica- 
tion to Him can we find perfection 
and happiness. He orders us to Him- 
self, not violently, not selfishly, but 
by the infinite enticement of His 
complete perfection and unlimited 
goodness. That goodness is mirrored 
in everything that tugs at our hearts, 
so*that everything in its own way 
points to the goal of our hearts. 
He orders us to Himself; and thus 
only are we completely ourselves. 

Taking over the living of the life 
of another leaves no room for rever- 
ence, for the development and per- 
fection of this other. The results are, 
rather, a bitter contempt that is 
violently destructive, killing this 
other while he still lives; and a deep 
perversion distorting men by making 
them less men in their attempt to be 
more like God. 

It was said in the beginning that 
it is not good for man to be alone. 
It is, in fact, utterly impossible that 
he be alone for an instant in rela- 
tion to the First Cause; without God 
we are indeed nothing. But it is not 
good if a man is not in some sense 
always alone in relation to other 
men, for only the individual can 
do the living of his life. No creature 
can be the goal of that living or the 
principle from which it all flows 
without that subtle murder whose 
greatest horror is that it is so often 
committed in the name of love. 











many police departments throughoy 
the country are making listening to 
Dragnet either optional or required 
homework for their detective forces, ]t 
is a clear-cut lesson in methodology told 
through the most effective radio term, 
—good writing, good acting, good sound 
and music, and, best of all, a good story 
to touch the heart and sharpen the 
mind. 

Those red-coated Northwest Mounties 
have nothing on our vigilant protectors! 
Listen to Dragnet and wonder at their 
clear thinking and quick action. Here 
are drama and justice at their shining 
best. (Saturday, 7:30-8:00 P.M., E.s.7, 
subject to change but worth hunting 
down on your radio program schedule.) 


Re News Programs 


Your radio reviewer has a question 
for you. How do you feel about the 
manner in which news programs are 
dealt out to you on the network radio 
stations in your community? The ques 
tion is put to you in all seriousness, and 
your answers will be heartily welcomed. 

The reason for the query lies in the 
news-program listening which your critic 
has been doing in the New York City 
area to a great extent of late. Here 
are some of ‘her conclusions on the 
complaint side: 

Too much material is repeated ver- 
batim in successive broadcasts through- 
out six, nine, or even twelve hour spans. 

It is obvious from identical wording 
used on several different stations that 
much of the continuity is taken right 
off the ticker, with little or no effort on 
the part of the newsroom staff to fill 
in with background information or re- 
vamp it to make for greater clarity. 

There is a growing tendency to fill 
newscasts with too much chaff and too 
little wheat. The extraordinary amount 
of air verbiage given to “l'affaire Hay- 
worth” is sufficient to prove the point. 

The constant pumping of local sta- 
tistics on such a cause of anxiety as 
the polio epidemic was plentifully suf- 
ficient to create a near-hysteria in the 
public mind. Granted that there is wide- 
spread interest in such statistics. How- 
ever, in line with their professed service 
in the public's “interest, convenience, 
and necessity,” station newsrooms would 
be doing a better job if they concen- 
trated on such angles as the Board of 
Health’s constructive suggestions rather 
than on scare statistics, often delivered 
in melodramatic tones which make the 
figures flame in the listener's mind. 

How do you feel about the newscasts 
in your area? Whether you rise in pro- 
test to these comments or find that they 
parallel your thoughts, let me hear from 
you. And then, both to praise and to 
blame, we'll let the networks hear from 
us. 
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Magazine Mummie 


by LUCILE HASLEY 


T ISN’T just on Mother's Day that 

my conscience rises up and smites me 
but on the 364 other days of the year, 
too. Mother’s Day is just the highlight; 
the official day to twist the knife in the 
wound. 

I open my gifts from my three little 
ones (carnation perfume—large economy 
size—from the dime store; a cactus plant 
potted in the rear end of a china cat; 
a sack of peanut brittle) with gladsome 
cries and all the graciousness of the 
Queen Mother accepting her due hom- 
age. Actually, my conscience and I feel 
like crawling down the nearest manhole. 

My innocent little children are too 
young, as yet, to realize they're stuck 
with a ne’er-do-well and shiftless mother, 
but J know. And, as soon as my little 
ones are old enough to start reading the 
slick women’s magazines, they're going 
to know, too. On that unhappy day, not 
all the perfume in Arabia—not to men- 
tion the more potent dime store variety 
—will be equal to the task of making 
me fragrant and acceptable in their 
eyes. They're going to ask for a redeal. 
They're going to want a Mummie like 
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those horribly 


and _ talented 
Mummies in the big, pretty magazines. 

But right now, during this temporary 
Age of Innocence period, my children 
are perfectly satisfied with their maternal 
ancestor. They ask but little here below, 
and that’s exactly what they're getting. 
Take, for example, my cooking. 

While not exactly poisonous, my cook- 
ing would elicit any glowing 
recommendations from Duncan Hines or 
an ecstatic “oo-la-la” from the chef at 
the Waldorf Astoria. Neither—and here 
is where I fall down badly—is my food 
designed to ravish the human eye. 

The casseroles that I sling on the table 
are designed to be eaten as quickly and 
manfully as possible; one feels no sense 
of sacrilege in marring, with the first 
spoonful, the scenic beauty of my escal- 
loped lima beans. Nor do my tossed 
salads resemble a colorful sunset over 
Lake Manitou. Nor do my fruit arrange- 
ments on the buffet outshine a Picasso 
still life. Nor do my hot Bisquits (add 
one cup of lukewarm water to prepared 
package mix, please) carry one back to 
dem ol’ plantation days. Nor are my 


energetic 


never 


A by no means feeble protest 


against the talented moth- 


ers in slick magazines 


“Oh, that’s perfectly all right, my 
pets. Mummie will enjoy cleaning up.” 


dinner tables anything to make Emily 
Post stop cold in her tracks; catch her 
breath in sheer delight; ejaculate a spon- 
taneous “Bravo! Bravo!” 

Frankly, the only place where I might 
wring out a “Bravo” would be in a 
lumber camp. Plain, clean grub... that’s 
my forte ...and all reduced to the low- 
est common denominator in terms of 
effort, artistry, and time expended. Life's 
too short for all these fancy trimmings 
and I cast my lot with Chesterton as he 
appraises, with a fine detachment, the 
nuisance of being civilized: 

“He [man] gets inside a house of cloth- 
ing, a tower of wool and flax. His hair 
he beats angrily with a bristly tool. For 
this is the Law. Downstairs, a more 
monstrous ceremony awaits him. He has 
to put things inside of himself. He does, 
being naturally polite. Nor can it be 
denied that a weird satisfaction fol- 
lows... .” 

This is my point, precisely. Jf a weird 
satisfaction follows, I claim the food is 
a success. No need to have it look all 
primed for an Atlantic City beauty con- 
test. 
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GRACE 


by JACQUELYN SCANLAN 


Will my soul reluctant go 

To its Maker from below, 

Or will angel breath recede 
In the sweep of its swift speed? 


Give me grace to choose the thorn 
When the dew-rose smiles with morn. 
In each action to be done 

Grant, my God, our will be one. 





My family, of course, is conditioned to 
my repulsive looking food by now, but 
strangers sometimes leap back in dismay. 
So, whenever I want my dinner parties 
to be a real success, I blindfold my 
guests. This device is so much simpler 
than slaving over a hot stove all after- 
noon that I wonder why the women’s 
magazines haven’t caught on to it? In 
addition, it adds a touch of intrigue to 
the occasion to have one’s blindfolded 
guests morbidly speculating as to what 
in thunder they're eating. On real 
festive occasions, we give prizes for the 
best guesses. 

Now, idyllic as this arrangement is, I 
have to admit that the biindfold device 
is frowned upon in better circles. I am 
perfectly aware that food should be so 
lovingly and artistically prepared that 
the mere sight of it, thirty yards off, 
automatically titillates the taste buds 
and starts the flow of saliva down to 
mingle with the gastric juices. I am, as 
I say, perfectly aware of this theory but 
in much the same way as I am aware of 
Einstein’s theory of relativity. It has no 
practical bearing on my life. 

The taste buds and saliva of my chil- 
dren conveniently start operating with 
little or no provocation. We even have 
to spell out items like “p-e-a-n-u-t b-u-t- 
ter” to keep the baby from getting 
out of control. So, if a plain peanut but- 
ter sandwich will automatically throw 
the switch, why beat my brains out trying 
to make it a beautiful peanut butter 
sandwich? And, if my children drool at 
the sight of an unsightly batch of jello 
(imitation cherry with a tin of fruit 
cocktail dumped in), why should I over- 
strain myself? Why let them know that 
other mothers make individual gelatine 
desserts: quivering, technicolor beauties, 
wondrous in architectural structure, that 
would do credit to a Walt Disney fantasy? 

\t any rate, I now—thanks to my 
careful cunning—have a_ delightfully 
hoodwinked family to cook for. Anything 
more exotic than straight vanilla fright- 
ens them; they recoil from the unknown. 
Occasionally this proves embarrassing 
(such as a child spewing forth, in a 
restaurant, a mouthful of almond cake 
or rum-flavored sauce) but, on the whole, 
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it has paid dividends. I have netted un- 
told hours of leisure. I also placate my 
conscience by telling myself that I am 
insuring a happy married life for my 
future daughter-in-law. She won't have to 
put up with any plaintive moans of: 
“Darling, why can’t you cook like my 
mother?” 

There is but one flaw—one menace— 
that threatens me. I’m in mortal terror 
that, one of these fine days, my children 
are going to pick up a woman’s maga- 
zine, get a technicolor load of the kind 
of food other people are presumably 
eating, and demand an accounting. 
Grapefruits cut out like baskets and 
filled with deep sea delicacies; intricately 
twisted bread sticks; radishes carved like 
rosebuds; stuffed, braided, and curled 
celery sticks; cucumber wheels; tinted 
pears... 

Then (and oh, I can see it so plainly), 
“children’s faces looking up, holding 
wonder like a cup” as they say: “Mama! 
What are all these pretty things?” 

And I, hanging my head, will have to 
admit that it is FOOD. And oh, the 
ignominy of having my children point 
to something so commonplace as a baked 
potato and not recognize it. “What's 
that thing, Mama?” they'll say, and I'll 
have to say, “A baked potato, darling,” 
and then they'll say: “But, Mama, our 
baked potatoes don’t look like that.” 







ee I open my gifts 
Sw) )=s from my three 
little ones 





The whole sordid tale will then haye 
to be told. Portia will have to face Life, 
I'll have to admit that other mothers gj] 
and massage the potato skins, mash and 
restuff the potato to a fluffy peak, garnish 
with melted cheese, chipped beef, pa. 
prika, chives, watercress, chicory, escarole, 
romaine, and shredded eggplant and 
then—O brave new world!—stick an 
American flag in the middle of the whole 
project. (This, of course, is for the 
Fourth of July. Labor Day, Pentecost, 
the sinking of the Merrimac, and other 
special occasions call for their own ap- 
propriate motifs. All magazine Mummies 
are not only extremely ingenious in this 
respect but keep a scrupulous eye on the 
calendar for likely holidays. I, crude oaf 
that I am, simply observe fish on Fri- 
days.) 

But are you beginning to see what I 
mean? After one squint at that subli- 
mated and citizenship-conscious potato, 
do you think my children would settle 
for just an old baked Idaho with a hunk 
of margerine slapped aloft? Not even an 
Old Glory holding down the fort? 

Believe me, the women’s magazines 
are fraught with danger. Why, even the 
straight ads are dynamite. Sheer dyna 
mite. If my children started reading anil 


. believing these ads, my present control 


would be shattered. 

“Mummie,” they would shout joyously 
as they troop into the living room. (All 
children in ads call their mothers 
“Mummie” and so, naturally, the present 
use of “Mama” would be discarded.) 
“Mummie,” they would shout, “we just 
tracked a lot of mud on your freshly 
scrubbed floor, but it doesn’t matter, 
does it, Mummie? Because your floor is 
always glo-coated.” 

Laughing in gay amusement (instea’ 
of beating them over the head as ol 
yore), I would have to respond: “Oh. 
that’s perfectly all right, my pets. Mum 
mie was all dressed for the faculty tea 
this afternoon, but think nothing of it. 
Mummie will enjoy getting down on her 
hands and knees and wiping up the mud 
with just cold water, in one simple oper- 
ation, because I'll get a chance to see 
how my linoleum retains its original 
luster and sheen. Thank you, my dar- 
lings.” 

You can see for yourself that I'm liv- 
ing on borrowed time. Glory be, my 
children are still too absorbed in their 
own reading material (The Bobbsey 
Twins At The Seashore, Six O'Clock 
Saints, and Winnie the Pooh) to pay any 
attention to mine, but I'm on my guard. 
My exposure is inevitable, of course, 
but there’s no sense in voluntarily giv- 
ing myself up. I'm hiding these women’s 
magazines that would—with one _hor- 
rendous blast—expose this fugitive as 
something less than the angels, some- 
thing less than a Magazine Mummie. 
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by JERRY COTTER 


Poison--10 per cent 
In a recent interview, Louis B. Mayer, policy-making ex- 
ecutive of the M-G-M studios, lashed out against those 
movie-makers who pander to sensationalism. “Dirty plays 
or novels do not make good films—and never will,” de- 
clared Mayer, attacking—though not naming—producers who 
make pictures bordering on “the obscene.” 

It is always heartening to discover that there are those in 
the higher echelons of moviedom who feel that way. Cer 
tainly they should be encouraged in their belief that crime 
and sex are not suitable subjects for the screen. At the same 
time, the industry must be judged on product rather than 
statements to the press. There is still an alarming percent- 
age of objectionable pictures being released for the “edifica- 
tion” of the American movie-going family. 

In its twelve-year report covering its activities from 
February 1936 through November 1948, the Legion of 
Decency revealed that 10.62 per cent of 6,488 films reviewed 
received a B rating and 1.02 were condemned. On the face 
of it, that would seem like a very fine record—but suppose 
a drug manufacturer or a food processing company were to 
announce that only 10 per cent of its product over that same 
period contained poisonous elements? 


Reviews in Brief 
Bing Crosby and Barry Fitzgerald hardly need a story to 
carry their audience along with them on their all-too-infre- 
quent screen reunions. In TOP O' THE MORNING they 
have a sprightly little modern legend with Irish backgrounds, 
some always-welcome Irish airs, and a goodly amount of 
suspense to keep interest alert when the boys are off else- 
where. Bing appears as an insurance company investigator 
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Insurance investigator Crosby and dour 
police sergeant Fitzgerald are tops in “Top o’ the Morning” 


who arrives in Ireland to check on the theft of the Blarney 
Stone. Fitzgerald is the crusty local police sergeant who 
resents the intrusion, particularly when the intruder begins 
romancing his daughter. Ann Blyth makes a sprightly col- 
leen, though a bit immature to be cast as the Crosby vis-a-vis. 
The songs, the warmth of the characterizations and humor, 
but above all the ingratiating personalities of the stars make 
this a movie you won't want to miss. It is the best Crosby 
picture in some time and the sort of frolic the whole family 
will find irresistible. (Paramount) 


John Ford, who imparts to the Western formula a finesse 
few others can equal, gives SHE WORE A YELLOW 
RIBBON a boost by his directorial presence. Set in the 
Montana Territory immediately after the defeat of General 
Custer and his men, the yarn crackles with the excitements 
of Indian raids and white treachery at a lonely Army out- 
post. John Wayne takes first honors as a brittle Captain, 
with reliable players like George O’Brien, Victor McLaglen, 
Arthur Shields, Mildred Natwick, Ben Johnson, and Harry 
Carey, Jr., on hand to interpret familiar roles with zest. 
Joanne Dru and John Agar carry the banners for young 
love, but the real star of the roundup is director Ford, who 
brings imagination, originality, and an expert camera eye 
to this stunning Technicolor thriller. (RKO-Radio) 


In PRINCE OF FOXES, the villainies and ambitions of 
Cesare Borgia are again brought to the fore. Principal at- 
traction in this version is the authentic Italian background 
against which the medieval charade is played. Tyrone Power 
appears as a Borgia lieutenant, a role more suited to the 
talents of a Fairbanks. Orson Welles scowls, blusters, and 
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strides about in the majestic manner as the evil Cesare. The 
others are merely prop figures in this fictional episode from 
1 violent era. Adults who, find entertainment in swash- 
buckling adventure and the clash of armor will probably 
rate this eminently satisfying. (20th Century-Fox) 


Frederic March makes a vigorous and intense crusader in 
the British-made CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, a lush 
and semieffective spectacle built around the trials and frus- 
trations of the New World discoverer. Filmed in vivid 
rechnicolor with opulent settings and excellent backgrounds, 
it stands well to the fore of recent screen attempts to re- 
reate the great moments of history. There are flaws and 
some miscasting, but the spirit behind the production is 
quite evidently sincere and the effect ‘is satisfying. Columbus 
s depicted as a man of violent moods and strong character, 
impatient with the arguments and delays imposed by those 
who blocked his path to glory and a new world. Francis L. 
Sullivan is the best member of the supporting cast as a 
crafty courtier, with Florence Eldridge, Kathleen Ryan, and 
Derek Bond in other important roles. Miss Eldridge was 
hardly the ideal choice for Isabella, but the role assumes 
{ minor importance in this version which is recommended 
for the entire family. The children will find it an exciting 
companion to the history book, and the older generation 
will appreciate the technical skill and the highly dramatic 
nature of the narrative. (Universal-International-Rank) 


| WAS A MALE WAR BRIDE, based on a magazine article 
detailing the trials and tribulations of a Frenchman who 
married a WAC officer, is tepid fare. Produced for the most 
part in Germany, with Cary Grant and Ann Sheridan in the 
leading roles, it sloughs off any possibilities for genuine 
humor in order to concentrate on one tired, suggestive gag. 
there are amusing moments, but the general impression it 
leaves is that the script was prepared by someone with a 
perverted sense of the humorous and directed by a kindred 
spirit. (20th Century-Fox) 


BORDER INCIDENT is an exciting and absorbing semi- 
documentary marred somewhat by a tendency to overem- 
phasize scenes of brutality and sadism. It tells of the work 
done by the U. S. Immigration Office and Mexico's Policia 
Judicial Federal in smashing a vicious traffic in harvest 


° * * * * * * * * * * 


In “Christopher Columbus” Frederic March is an in- 
tense crusader. Here with Niall MacGinnis, Derek Bond 









hands who came from Mexico to work on American ranches, 
The ring, which brought them over illegally, murdered 
many when they returned to Mexico with their American 
wages. George Murphy gives the finest performance of his 
career as the U. S. agent, and Ricardo Montalban is splendid 
as his Mexican counterpart. Howard da Silva and James 
Mitchell top the supporting cast with expert portrayals. This 
is definitely not for the children, nor for those adults who 
find the current tendency to accentuate sadistic acts far from 
entertaining. (M-G-M) 


Walt Disney's latest creation, THE ADVENTURES OF 
ICHABOD AND MR. TOAD, is a tandem affair with Bing 
Crosby and Basil Rathbone serving as narrators for the twin 
cartoons. Crosby relates the story of Ichabod from Wash- 
ington Irving’s Legend of Sleepy Hollow, while Rathbone 
supplies the commentary for the English fairy tale, The 
Wind in the Willows. Music has been skillfully interpolated, 
and the Disney standard for animated cartoons is main- 
tained throughout. This is not the best Disney product, but 
the average youngster will find it every bit as enjoyable as 
anything the cartoon field can provide. (RKO-Disney) 


Flaubert's MADAME BOVARY aroused a storm of con- 
troversy when it was originally published in France about 
one hundred years ago. The trial which resulted, together 
with the principal parts of the novel, is the core of this 
costly production which never succeeds in being more than 
pretentiously dull. Jennifer Jones, James Mason, Van Heflin, 
Louis Jourdan, and Gene Lockhart are the principal players, 
but add little to a confused and antiquated theme. The 
paucity of good story material in Hollywood was never more 
forcefully indicated than in this floundering attempt to 
revive an archaic plot. For adults only. (M-G-M) 


Fred MacMurray and Maureen O'Hara have a wholesome, 
amusing comedy in FATHER WAS A FULLBACK, and 
they take full advantage of the opportunity to shine. A 
football story, slanted from the coach's point of view, this 
has some excellent family sequences revolving around the 
coach's two growing daughters. Father's team just can’t win 
a game, a fact which makes the elder’s social life some- 
what less than ecstatic. It also supplies the basis for en- 
jovable crossfire between the coach and a_ prissy alumni 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


“Father was a Fullback’ gives Fred MacMurray and Mau- 
reen O’Hara an opportunity to shine. A good comedy 
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prexy, played to the hilt by Rudy Vallee. Betty Lynn and 
Natalie Wood are thoroughly delightful as the daughters 
who find the usual problems of growing up even more 
complicated by the team’s poor showing. Thelma Ritter 
scores quite effectively as a laconic maid who pads her 
salary by betting on the opposing team every week. Even 
those adults who may not be coaches or parents will find 
this a thoroughly satisfying comedy. (20th Century-Fox) 


Perennially popular Al Jolson is the subject of another 
sreen biography, or rather a continuation of the first. 
JOLSON SINGS AGAIN takes up the story of the veteran 
singer where The Jolson Story left off. Whenever the film 
concentrates on the musical numbers which the star made 
famous, it is superb entertainment. But when the Techni- 
color camera focuses on the highly emotional, rarely con- 
vincing plot, the picture has a limited appeal. The story 
is complicated, sentimentalized to an unnecessary degree, 
and inclined to condone divorce. Barbara Hale, William 
Goodwin, and William Demarest are the featured players, 
with Larry Parks again starred in the technically difficult 
assignment of a nonsinging Jolson. (Columbia) 


The Battle of Bastogne will undoubtedly serve as the basis 
for many plays and movies of the future. BATTLE- 
GROUND, which attempts to present a group character 
study of soldiers under fire, is a tense and chilling fore- 
runner. Covering the Christmas week in 1944 when the Nazis 
made a desperate break-through, the picture is both thrilling 
and sobering. Actors of minor merit like Van Johnson, John 
Hodiak, George Murphy, and Ricardo Montalban come 
through with exciting performances under William Well- 
man’s direction. The war movie cycle is evidently back upon 
us. This stands out as one of the best in the parade. It comes 
as a grim reminder at a time when talk of new conflict 
grows greater,a reminder we might well consider. (M-G-M) 


A partially successful attempt to introduce serious music into 
a conventional plot lifts THAT MIDNIGHT KISS well 
above standard level. It serves to introduce Mario Lanza, 
a young tenor of considerable promise, gives Ethel Barry- 
more another grande dame role requiring little more than 
her presence before the camera, and offers the audience a 
refreshing change of pace in the musical movie category. 


» + * * * * * * * * 


Kathryn Grayson and Ethel Barrymore in “That Mid- 
night Kiss.”” The movie introduces a brilliant tenor too 
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José Iturbi and Kathryn Grayson contribute handsomely to 
the operatic passages, while Keenan Wynn, J. Carrol Naish, 
Thomas Gomez, and Majorie Reynolds are importantly cast. 
Designed for the entire family. (M-G-M) 


Alan Ladd, continually improving as an actor, is a credible 
newspaper reporter in CHICAGO DEADLINE, a melodrama 
with an unusual twist. On a routine, missing-persons assign 
ment, Ladd discovers the body of a girl in a cheap rooming 
house. Setting out to solve the mystery, he contacts various 
people whose names are listed in an address book she had. 
From each he gets unsavory descriptions of the girl, but 
eventually he clears her name. Donna Reed, June Havoc, 
Irene Hervey, and Arthur Kennedy turn in first-rate featured 
performances in this slick adult suspense session. (Para- 
mount) 


The feuding between the Hatfields and the McCoys down 
in the Kentucky hill country erupts all over the screen in 
ROSEANNA McCOY, an unsuccessful endeavor to blend 
gunplay, romance, and hill country legendry. The script 
borrows heavily from Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet, with 
a Hatfield boy and a McCoy lass falling in love. Their 
marriage plans spark the smouldering fuel into full flame. 
Ihe story is treated quite seriously, without the saving touch 
of humor to lighten the most tedious portions, and there is 
one suggestive sequence that is both unnecessary and unat- 
tractive. Farley Granger is the best in a cast which includes 
Charles Bickford, Raymond Massey, Richard Basehart, and 
young Joan Evans, a talented newcomer who has the title 
role. (Goldwyn-RKO) 


The Henry James novel, THE HEIRESS, which was re- 
cently adapted for the stage and enjoyed a considerable 
success during its Broadway run, is equally effective in mo- 
tion picture form. Although the average movie-goer may find 
the brooding overlength and somber love story difficult to 
accept, the seeker of provocative, exceptional screen fare 
will give this unqualified approval. Credit Olivia de Havil- 
land with a brilliant interpretation of the lonely James 
heroine, and Ralph Richardson is fine as her domineering 
father. Montgomery Clift as the chameleon beau and Miriam 
Hopkins in the role of the sympathetic aunt add greatly to 
a distinctive and literate film. (Paramount) 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


A_ distinctive and literate film is “The Heiress,” 
adapted from the Henry James novel. Merits approval 





“I’ve come to see you about rentin’ corn ground,” Blink said 


in early March. I had my 
hitched to the plow to turn 
ground. Just as soon as I 
1e first furrow around the 
iff, Blink Jason walked down 
swingin’ his thick, short arms. 
mething funny had happened 
he hurried toward me. Blink 
funniest man that had ever 
our neighborhood. Everything 
was funny. Everything he did 
nny. And just to look at him 
laugh. He’d lived among us 
He seldom smiled himself, 
was always telling jokes and 
pranks on his neighbors. Mak- 
le laugh seemed to be his 
aim in life. I stopped my 
nd stood between the handles 
oe 


t 


“Good mornin’, Rufus,” Blink said. 
“Good mornin’, Blink,” I laughed. 
“Looks like you've started farmin’ 
purty early.” 
*“I ought to’ve plowed this ground 
last fall and let it freeze all winter,” 
I said. “Then the dirt would be mellow 
to work with our hoes this summer.” 
Blink leaned on the fence post at the 
end of my field. His long capbill shaded 
his face from the weak March sun. 
Stubble black beard covered his face 
like the dark winter cane stubble that 
stood on the field where I was plowin’. 
Blink was a short man with a head 
no bigger than a water gourd. He had 
a big bullneck; his black, beady eyes 
were as tiny as a ground mole’s. He 
blinked: them like a screech ow! blinks 
his to keep out the sun. That’s why 
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everybody always called him Blink. 

“Well, I’ve come to see you on busi- 
ness this mornin’,” Blink said, as he 
pulled a knife long as a corn knife from 
the ground hog-hide sheath on his hip. 
The knife was made from a bull's fore- 
leg. A place had been ground in the 
bone to fasten the big blade. The hoof 
and the hairy hide were still left on 
the handle. Blink started whittlin’ on 
one of my locust fence posts. 

“I've come to see you about rentin’ 
corn ground,” Blink said, as he shoved 
the big knife blade deeper into my 
fence post. “I want to farm this year 
if I can get enough ground. Thought 
you might have a little ground you'd 
like to rent.” 

“I've got plenty of ground, Blink,” 
I said. “Don’t guess you'd rent on. my 
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terms, though. Guess I'd ask you too 
much for the use of my land.” 

“This is no laughin’ matter.” Blink 
spoke scriously. “I mean what I say! 
How much share do you ask?” 

“Two-fifths,” I said. “A fellow can’t 
take much less and pay his taxes and 
keep his fences mended.” 

“When I rent ground,” Blink said, 
“I give the landowner three-fifths and 
I take two, That's my way of doin’ busi- 
ness. I expect for him to furnish me 
seed-corn, plows, and hoes. I'll furnish 
my own teams.” 

“Now I know you're jokin’,” I 
laughed, as Blink whittled away on my 
fence post. 

“I never played a prank on you, did 
I, Rufus?” Blink said, blinkin’ his eyes 
at me. “Can't I say anything you'll be- 
lieve?” 

“If you're serious, Blink,” I said “your 
proposition is more than fair. I've 
never had a proposition as good in my 
life. But you have land of your own to 
farm, don't you?” 

“Yep, I've got land of my own to 
farm,” he said, as he whittled a slab 
from my post big enough to cut with 
a double-bitted ax. “But I want to give 
my land a rest. My land is tired. It’s 
like a tired man. You know I've got 
different idears about farmin’ from the 
average run of men on Honey Run. 
I've got a few new idears.” 

“I don’t know about your farmin’,” 
I said, “but I know that you've got new 
idears about rentin’. How much land 
do you want?” 

“All you can spare me,” he said, 
never lookin’ up from the post he was 
tryin’ to whittle in two with his big 
hairy-handled knife. 

“Would forty acres be too much?” 

“Nope, it wouldn't,” he said. 

1 wondered how he was goin’ to farm 
forty acres of my steep hill land. I knew 
he wasn’t jokin’ now. I knew he was 
serious about rentin’ my land. 

“I'll tell you, Rufus,” Blink said, 
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Blink could be counted on to see the humorous side of a practical 


slicin’ another slab from the post. “It 
won't pay you to bother about farmin’ 
at all. Just rent your land to me. Go 
to the house and find yourself a shade 
tree. Take it easy. I'll farm your land.” 

“I can let you have sixty acres of 
land,” I said. “That's all I got.” 

I thought it would be wonderful to 
sleep under a shade tree all summer. 
In the fall have my corncrib filled with 
big ears of corn. Wouldn't have to do 
a thing. Just let my land pay me. Three- 
fifths of sixty 
winter my 


would 
cattle, 
mules, and 
bread my family. It was wonderful to 
think about. 

“I'll take all the land you got,” Blink 
said, as he 


acres of corn 
head of 


hogs, feed my 


thirty-five 
fatten my 


whittled my post in two. 
“Take your mules to the pasture and 
turn them out for the summer.” 

“Say, that’s some knife you got there,” 
I said. “Where did you get it?” 

“Made it last summer,” Blink boasted. 
“It took me two months to make that 
knife. Look what a purty handle! That 
blade’s got good stuff in it.” 

“It must have good stuff in it to cut 
a yellow locust fence post in two,” I 
said. “A double-bitted ax won't even 
faze one.” 

“Made the blade from a piece of 
crosscut saw,” he said. 

Blink fondled the knife in his hand; 
then he put the big knife in the 
ground hog-hide sheath. The big bull 
hoof on the end of the handle stuck 
above the sheath. Blink was proud of 
his knife. 

“Come to my house Sunday for din- 
ner,” Blink said. “It’s not the time to 
do business, but I want to talk over 
farmin’ with you.” 

“All right, Blink,” I said. 

While Blink hotfooted it up the 
steep bluff path with the big sheath 
swingin’ on his hip, I unhitched my 
mules from the plow. I hurried home, 
unharnessed my mules, and turned 
them free in the pasture. I told Lydia 


joke—if the laugh was on somebody else 


by JESSE STUART 


Mbastic bumblebee corn 


about the 


bargain I'd made, She 
thought it was wonderful if it wasn't 
one of Blink’s pranks. But there wasn't 
any prank to it, I told her. It was just 
one of the rare bargains that come to 
a landowner once every hundred years. 

When Sunday Game, I hurried to 
Blink’s house for dinner. I was sur- 
prised to sit down to a chicken dinner 
with all the trimmin’s. But I wondered 
why Bert Hargis, Tillman Cartwell, Eif 
Fannin, Penny Shelton, and Uncle 
Kalup Newland were invited to this 
dinner. They were good farmers when 
they worked. But they'd always pre 
ferred to rent their land when they 
could get a bargain. I wondered if Blink 
had rented land from them. We ate 
chicken, laughed, and talked. After 
dinner, Blink passed the home grown 
taste-bud cigars. Then Blink brought 
us our contracts. I thought the men 
that owned the land were to furnish 
the contracts. I didn’t say anything, for 
I had a bargain and wanted to keep it. 

“Look the ar-ticle over, boys,” Blink 
said. “Think you'll find that I'm a man 
of my word.” 

“Are you rentin’ land from all these 
neighbors?” I asked Blink. 

“Yep,” he said. 

“You're goin’ to have a lot to do, 
aren’t you?” 

“Goin’ to have my hands full,” he 
said. 

The article plainly said that the party 
of the first part was to give the party 
of the second part, three-fifths of the 
corn and fodder, and that the party of 
the second part was to furnish seed- 
corn, land, plows, hoes. Was to furnish 
everything but teams. Then I read in 
my article of agreement where it said 
that the party of the first part would 
cultivate the ground as he saw fit. Said 
he would “cultivate it in a natural 
way.” 

I asked Blink what “cultivate in a 
natural way” meant. He said that was 
the catch. He laughed a big laugh, 
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and puffed a cloud of smoke from his 
cigar. 

“Might raise bumblebee corn, Rufus,” 
Blink laughed. When Blink said this, 
all the landowners laughed at his joke. 
1 thought I'd better not be a sourpuss; 
so I laughed too. 

“I’m sorry that I asked you that,” I 
said. “It’s just a little somethin’ in this 
contract I didn’t understand.” 

After we'd finished readin’ our articles 
of agreement, Blink gave us a pen. 
“Just as well sign these ar-ticles of agree- 
ment while we're here, boys,” he said. 
“Date ‘em for Monday for they won't 
be in accordance with the law if you 
sign on Sunday.” 

We signed our agreements and dated 
them for Monday so they'd be in ac- 
cordance with the law. Then we 
laughed and talked and had a big time 
together. Finally Uncle Kalup asked 
Blink how much land he had rented, 
and Blink told him two hundred and 
three acres. When Uncle Kalup asked 
him how he'd ever farm that much, 
slink told Uncle Kalup he had new 
idears about farmin’. 

When I got my copy of the article 
in my pocket and started home, I 
started wonderin’ why I'd signed it. I 
thought about tearin’ it to pieces. But 
it wouldn't do any good, for Blink kept 
a copy of each man’s signed agreement. 

It was a strange way that Blink 
started farmin’. He started workin’ first 
on the land he had rented from me. 
He didn’t even plow the ground. He 
just furrowed it. He didn’t even cut 
the stalks and sprouts. It didn’t take 
him any time to furrow my ground to 
plant. Then he called on me for the 
seed-corn. 

“I never saw anybody fix ground to 
plant like that,” I said to Blink. “I 
don’t believe you'll raise the ten bushels 
of seed corn you're takin’ from me to 
plant it.” 

“I told you I'd raise bumblebee 
corn,” Blink said. “It'll be a lot of fun 
to see the old bumblebee suck sweets 
from the tassels while his tailbone 
touches the ground.” 

Blink laughed a big horse laugh at 
his own words. This time I didn’t think 
what he said was a bit funny. Besides 
a bumblebee didn’t have a tail bone. 
It had a stinger. While he laughed, he 
blinked his beady eyes and whittled on 
a sourwood cane with his big knife. 

I went to town to see if I couldn't 
hiss the law on Blink. I took my article 
of agreement to Lawyer Bert Clifton. 
He said there wasn’t anything I could 





JESSE STUART has been represented in 
many magazines—'The Atlantic,” “Col- 
lier's,”” “Harper's,” etc.—and anthologies. 
His latest book, which appeared last 
month, is “The Thread That Runs So True.” 
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A Good Move 


> A football coach, giving his 
team a little pep talk before the 
big game of the season, asked 
one of the players: 

“If we were on their ten-yard 
line and they intercepted our 
pass, what would you do?” 

The young fellow, who hadn't 
seen action all season, mused for 
awhile, and then answered: 

“I guess I'd move farther up 
on the bench so I could see 
better.” 


—Stan Blake 











do about it but take it easy. Said I had 
my hand in the lion’s mouth and that 
1 would have to get it out as easy as I 
could. 

Everybody on Honey Run was talkin’ 
about Blink’s new way of farmin’. 
Everybody on Honey Run was laughin’ 
at us who had rented our land to him. 
They called us the shade-tree farmers. 
It made the cold chills run over me to 
think what I would do when the days 
got cold. My cattle would go hungry; 
my fattenin’ hogs would be lean. My 
children would go hungry for bread. 
I was a ruint man. 


WENT over the hill to see Uncle 

Kalup Newland. He was in bed sick 
over the way Blink had planted his 
ground. Uncle Kalup’s face was the 
color of the old clay banks that he 
had farmed for the last fifty years. They 
were too poor to grow weeds; now they 
were baked white by the sun. 

“T’ll never get out'n this bed, Rufus,” 
Uncle Kalup said. “I went out to the 
field to talk to Blink’s boy about it. 
His boy, Jiles, said that his Pap told 
him to plant my fields the natural way. 
I want to know what the natural way 
to plant corn is, Rufus. I've been in 
this world a long time and I’ve never 
heard of it.” 

1 told Uncle Kalup I didn’t know 
what it was, but we’d both know by 
the end of summer. Uncle Kalup said 
he’d never live the summer out if he 
didn’t get to see his ground plowed, 
the weeds cut, and his corn hoed. 

Then I went to see Tillman Cart- 





well. Tillman took me out to his field, 
I saw a daisy field that had just beep 
furrowed and planted. Tillman told me 
that Blink’s nephew, Feltie Osbom, 
had furrowed his field with Blink’; 
young team. 

Next I went to see Bert Hargis. Bert's 
ground was new ground, and sprouts 
were over one’s head. Bert was sittin’ 
under the shade tree in his front yard, 
Bert said he'd lost sixty pounds of 
muscle since he’d quit work. Said wor. 
ryin’ over renting his land to Blink 
had made him weak as water. Said 
Blink Jason was another Johnnie Ap. 
pleseed plantin’ corn in a_ wildernes 
of sprouts, crabgrass, cockleburrs, and 
daisies. Said he ought to be indicted 
for wastin’ seed-corn. Said he hoped the 
next Grand Jury would subpoena him 
to testify. Said he’d do his best to in. 
dict Blink. 

I went to see Penny Shelton. Penny 
had the best land of any of us. He had 
fifteen acres of Honey Run bottom land. 
When Penny showed me how Blink had 
treated his bottom land, he bawled like 
a two-year-old. Said this ‘‘farmin’ the 
natural way’ didn’t suit him. Said he 
went to Blink about it. Said Blink 
pulled his big knife from the sheath 
with a bull’s-leg handle and _ started 
shavin’ the hairs from his wrist. Said 
the big knife blade cut the hairs from 
his wrist like a razor. Blink had told 
Penny the land was his long as it was 
the growin’ season. And he ran Penny 
like a blue-tick hound after a red fox 
through the horse-weeds fifteen feet 
high, slashin’ with his knife and laugh- 
in’ at the same time. 

Then I talked to Eif Fannin about 
Blink. 

“I believe he’s teched,” Eif said. “I 
never saw no sicha farmin’ in my life. 
He's kilt the shade trees in my field 
whittlin’ 'em with that big knife. He's 
even whittled my plow-handles nearly 
in two. Whittles all the time he lets 
his team rest. That’s about all the time. 
If I ever rent land again, I'll never 
rent it to a man that runs around whit- 
tlin’. And I don’t call it much of a 
prank. Either he’s teched or he's down- 
right mean. I looked in my ar-ticle of 
agreement with Blink about destroyin’ 
shade trees and tools. But that was left 
out. I just had to let him whittle my 
tools away. Had to let him destroy my 
shade trees. Blink knows he'll never get 
to use ‘em atter this summer. I wouldn't 
let him spit on my land unless he spit 
on it runnin’.” 

Uncle Kalup was gettin’ sicker as 
the summer days passed. He'd got 90 
he couldn't eat anything but cornbread 
and buttermilk. Just laid in bed and 
pined his days away. While we waited 
for time to get our hands out of the 
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jion’s mouth, Uncle Kalup went to meet 
his Maker. Uncle Kalup had worried 
about winter comin’ when he wouldn't 
have corn to make his bread, fatten his 
hogs, and feed his livestock. 

After we buried Uncle Kalup, Aunt 
Matilda got her hoe and started cut- 
tin’ the tall weeds from the corn. Blink 
heard about it. He hurried to the field 
and told her to hotfoot it. But Aunt 
Matilda wouldn’t go. She told him she 
was goin’ to hoe the corn and cut the 
weeds. Blink started blinkin’ his ground- 
mole eyes. He pulled the knife from 
the sheath and whittled on a persim- 
mon shade tree. He whittled the tree 
down while he watched her work. Aunt 
Matilda got scared when she saw the 
wee felled by the bull-leg handled knife 
with the big hoof on the end of it; 
she left her hoe in the field and took 
of runnin’ like a turkey. 

Before summer ended, Blink quit 
goin’ to the field. Feltie didn't go any- 
more. Jiles picked a few blackberries 
to can. They turned their teams back 
on the grass. They never plowed a corn- 
balk. They hadn't stuck a hoe in any 
of the fields. Blink had let his corn 
grow in a natural way. It tried to grow 
fast as the weeds, but it couldn't. I had 
started cuttin’ my timber to make cross- 
ties to buy ‘feed for my livestock and 
bread for my family. Bert Hargis sold 
the timber from his farm so he could 
buy his feed. Tillman Cartwell and Eif 
Fannin opened a coal bank and started 
diggin’ coal to sell. Penny Shelton 
hauled coal for them and crossties for 
me. Everybody on Honey Run laughed 
at us. It was the biggest practical joke 
that Blink had ever pulled, and he was 
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enjoying it the most of any joke he had 
ever played. 

I'd just come home from cuttin’ 
timber. I was sittin’ under the hickory 
shade tree to cool before I ate supper. 
Eif Fannin walked in at my gate, swing- 
in’ his dinner bucket. His face was 
gritty with coal dust mixed with sweat. 

“Howdy, Rufus,” Eif said, his mouth 
spread from ear to ear in a big quarter- 
moon grin. 

“What are you so happy about, Eif?” 
asked. 

“I've just been a-thinkin!” 

“What about?” 

“How to turn the laugh on Blink.” 
“Tell me!” 

“Come over to my house Sunday for 
dinner,” Eif said. “I've already invited 
Tillman, Bert, Penny, and Aunt Ma- 
tilda. Liza can cook just as good a din- 
ner as we had at Blink’s.” 

“I'll be over,” I said. 


IF let out a big horse laugh, slap- 
ping my shoulder as he laughed. 
When Eif left, | heard him laughin’ 
all the way down the hollow. Eif was 


_an awful man to laugh when he got a 


joke on somebody. And of course I 
realized that if we could turn the laugh 
on Blink, and get the whole community 
laughin’, it would be the biggest pun- 
ishment of Blink’s whole life. In fact, 
as I thought about it, I knew it would 
be the only way we could ever punish 
him to make it hurt. I could hardly 
wait until Sunday. 

Eif Fannin had a big table filled with 
grub. He had more fried chicken and 
more trimmin’s to go with it than I'd 
seen on any table I'd put my feet under. 


He made a run toward 
Eif slashin’ the 
air with the 
big knife 


We must've been hungrier than we'd 
ever been in our lives the way we 
pulled the brown fried chicken from 
the bones and put the trimmin’s away. 
Eif couldn't pass the chicken fast 
enough. 

“I want everybody to eat,” Eif said, 
laughin’ as he looked down at his plaie. 
“We ought to have better appetites than 
we had last spring when we et chicken 
with Blink.” 

“Everybody on Honey Run’s laughin’ 
at us,” Eif talked on. “Now it’s our 
time to laugh. We're a-goin’ to turn the 
laugh on Blink Jason.” 

“That won't be so easy,” Aunt Ma- 
tilda said, “but it would be the worst 
kind of punishment for him if we 
could,” 

“I thought we ought to build bumble- 
bee corncribs to hold Blink’s bumble- 
bee corn,” Eif said. “If he raises corn 
the natural way, it ought to be har- 
vested the natural way.” 

Everybody laughed until he couldn't 
finish his fried chicken. Eif Fannin’s 
house roared with laughter like hornets 
stirred in their nest when somebody 
hits it with a rock. 

“Bumble-bee corncribs," Bert Hargis 
roared, as he slapped the table with his 
broad, fire-shovel hand. 

“Bumble-bee — corncribs,” 
laughed. 

Eif passed a box of home-rolled bright 
burley cigars around the table. Aunt 
Matilda didn’t take a cigar; she pre- 
ferred her long-stemmed stone pipe. 

“These cigars are good as Blink’s 
taste-bud_ cigars,” Eif said, “even if I 
didn't grow my burley ‘the natural 
way. 

We laughed again, and blew bigger 
clouds of smoke to the ceiling. 

We talked about the practical end 
of the community's practical jokester. 

While we smoked our cigars and 
Aunt Matilda smoked her pipe, we lis- 
tened to Eif explain how to make the 
corncribs. 

“Make a little crib no bigger than 
a bee-gum,” Ejif said. “Split little slats 
out'n dead chestnuts. It won't take you 
long. Make little front doors for them 
and swing the doors on leather hinges 
like Blink’s got on his crib. Cut little 
square holes high upon the side of each 
crib and make little shutters to cover 
these holes. Swing ‘em on leather hinges 
like Blink’s got on his crib. Make a 
bumble-bee corncrib for every ten acres 
of land you rented to Blink. I'll make 
the cribs for Aunt Matilda myself. Let's 
do it tomorrow. And when anybody on 

Honey Run asks you what you're a-mak- 
in’, tell ‘im you're makin’ bumble-bee 
corncribs for your three-fifths of Blink 
Jason’s bombastic bumble-bee corn.” 

When we left Eif’s house for home, 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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A few months ago, the Holy Father conferred 
one of the highest honors of the Church upon a 
humble Negro woman of Lake Charles, Louisiana. 
Miss Eleanor Figaro was awarded the “Pro Ec- 
clesia et Pontifice’” Medal for her forty years of 
apostolic work among the members of her race. 

Miss Figaro was born of Catholic parents and 
attended the one Catholic church in the area. At 
an early age she decided to be more than just a 
parishioner. She went through the Negro district 
telling friends and strangers of the true faith. She 
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Father Recktenwald, C. S, Sp,, 
the pastor of Sacred Hear, 
congratulates his faithful 
parishioner and organist, 


invited groups to her home and made numerous 
converts and reclaimed scores who had strayed 
from the Church. She is the parish organist and 
foundress of many sodalities and societies. Through 
her zeal a church dedicated to the Sacred Heart 
was constructed. Later a grammar school and high 
school were added. At present a school gymnasium 
is being built in her honor. 

Below, tears of joy fill her eyes after Bishop 
Jeanmard pins the Papal Medal on her. She is 
the first Negro woman in the U. S. to receive it. 








Tuoucn Catholics have been embarrassed by 
some of their brethren in public office, there 
are many of whom they can feel justly proud. 
Raymond M. Hilliard, Welfare Commissioner 
of New York City, is an example of the Cath- 
olic who has been both competent in office 
and a credit to the Faith. 

Mr. Hilliard, Notre Dame graduate and 
father of two children, compiled an enviable 
record in Illinois for his aid to the needy and 
for prudent use of funds. Last year Mayor 
O'Dwyer had the legislature waive residence 
requirements to bring him to New York's 
storm-tossed Welfare Department. 

Though he increased his staff and dealt with 
more cases, he managed to return a ten million 
dollar balance. He says that his first concern 
is to help the poor and not to save money, yet 
by his conscientious use of funds he has brought 
greater help to more needy people at enormous 
savings to the taxpayers. 


Above, Mr. Hilliard at his desk. Circle, he 
points out various welfare stations in Manhattan. 
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With a population less than that 
of New York City, Austria may be 


the key to Europe’s ambiguous future 


by FAY BEWHAN 


S in nearly everything that concerns 
A the settlement of today’s European 
tangle, the fulfillment of an Austrian 
reaty depends largely upon whether and 

n the masters in the Kremlin feel 

its accomplishment will best serve 
interests and their strategy. There 

ld have been a treaty long ago had 

not been for the deliberate delaying 
tics of the Soviet deputies. A chain 
ecent events, seemingly unrelated but 
lose study apparently fitting a plan, 
led to indicate that the Moscow 
terminds had begun to feel that the 
ent had come to risk an Austrian 
agreement. 
he first step was the wholly unex- 
ed appointment, early last May, of 
w Soviet High Commissioner for 
ria, Lieut. General V. P. Sviridov. 
was soon followed by a notable 
ise in kidnappings, phony arrests, 
the habitual terrorizing of Austrians 
the Soviet military and secret police. 
On June 24 the new High Commissar 
yunced that thirty “political crimi- 
would be granted full amnesty and 
more releases were to follow. How- 
er, the Reds have not yet released 
their two most important kidnap victims 
Anton Marek, head of the Austrian 
State Police, and Margaret Ottiliger, 
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Chancellor Leopold Figl thinks that an Austrian army could stop 
the Reds—which is just another kind of whistling in the dark 


Deputy Minister of Economic Planning 
and directly responsible for ECA projects 
in Austria. 

Further, there has been the mounting 
Soviet propaganda for “free elections” 
and the recognition of a fourth political 
party. The politically astute Soviets have 
very shrewdly arranged that the loudest 
heralds and principal front men in this 
scheme to win Austrian public favor are 
prominent Austrians. In this particular 
bit of political maneuvering the Amer- 
icans have been badly outwitted, and 
our High Commissioner, Lieut. General 
Keyes, guided by the consistently poor 
advice of his G-2 experts, finds his hand 
being forced. 

Probably the most significant move in 
the recent Soviet tactics in Austria had 
been their complete volte-face on the 
twin question of the Yugoslav claims to 
Austrian territory in Carinthia and the 
payment of reparation. In three stormy 
years of parleying, these points have 
been the chief obstacles to progress in 
framing an Austrian treaty. Of a sudden 
the pressure was off. The Cominform 
bigwigs have now decided not to give 
Tito Carinthia. The Peck’s Bad Boy of 


the Satellite Family is on his own. Tito, 


must fight his own diplomatic battle, 
and be content with snatching the few 


millions of Austrian assets already in 
Yugoslavia. 

However, this sudden show of Soviet 
benevolence was overshadowed _ by 
several important clauses, agreed on in 
Paris, that are not quite so palatable or 
favorable to Austria. The article con- 
ceding 60 per cent of Austria’s vital oil 
production to Russia and the clause 
granting Soviet control of the Danube 
Shipping Company properties and 
profits, amount to a maliciously clever 
Soviet economic squeeze play. The jam- 
ming through of the Soviet demand that 
they be paid 150 million dollars of repar- 
ations in a lump sum and in hard cur- 
rency meant only that your Uncle Sam 
would eventually pay through the nose 
of ECA or the World Bank. 


O Austrian in his right mind can 
N view these important clauses of the 
stalemated treaty without, at least, 
grave misgivings as to their future ramifi- 
cations in the Cominform scheme for 
European conquest. None of the West- 
ern powers—least of all the United States 
—can take much comfort when regarding 
them in the light of Soviet past per- 
formance. 

The treaty clause, long ago agreed on, 
ordering the withdrawal of all occupa- 
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tion troops within ninety days after the 
signing can be, at best, only a mixed 
blessing, for both Austrians and our- 
selves. It would rid the Austrians of the 
annoying yoke of four-power military 
occupation and occupation costs and 
permit them to attempt the re-establish- 
ment of national autonomy. But this 
latter would be perpetually fettered by 
the Soviet oil grab and the Danube 
shipping monopoly. 

It would relieve the American public 





U.S, 
Keyes, plagued by poor expert advice 


High Commissioner General 


of the enormous and excessive expenses 
of an occupation army (the tremendous 
costs of which very few Americans real- 
‘ize). However, it would result in a 
serious strategic setback in our cold war 
attempts to contain Soviet expansion in 
Europe. Moreover, the saving in oc- 
cupation costs would more than likely 
soon be nullified by the continuing 
necessity of our shoring up shaky 
Austrian economic structure. 

As for the Soviets, the crafty schemers 
in the Kremlin stood to obtain just 
about everything they had been plotting 
and seeking, and without threats, with 
out much effort, and without forceful 
objection. Indeed, they had won a great 
propaganda victory, for they seemed to 
have shown a generous spirit of com- 
promise. But then in London the whole 
treaty plan blew up. The deputies of 
the Foreign Ministers could reach no 
final agreement because of Russian 
stalling. Some think the Tito rebellion 
to blame. 

And yet, if the Soviet had agreed 
to a treaty, it still would have a 
sizable and continuing toe hold in 
Western Europe. The article'in the 
proposed treaty ordering the simultane- 
ous withdrawal of Red soldiers from 
Hungary within ninety days of the 
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signing could easily be circumvented by 
the incorporation of hapless Hungary 
into the USSR. Thus, Soviet troops 
would be less than a day's motorized 
march from Vienna (and still sitting on 
Tito’s shoulder). The police, the civic 
servants, and the so-called factory guards 
in the Russian Zone of Austria have long 
since been efficiently indoctrinated with 
Communism. When and if the Soviet 
Army pulls out, it will leave behind an 
organized, well-trained, and dangerous 





Doctor Karl Gruber, Austrian Foreign 
Minister, an optimist of the Figl type 


fifth column capable of engineering a 
Communist coup at any time. 

No matter 
and Company 
ability of an 


how loudly Figl, Gruber, 
shout about the 
army to contain 
the Reds, no matter how often they may 
minimize the Soviet post- 
treaty tricks, these leaders have only to 
recall Benes Masaryk who, a few 
years ago, were telling their people much 
the same. Can Figl and Gruber deny that 
the Kremlin has failed to make the pres- 
ent Austrian Government a puppet only 
because of the formidable presence of 
occupation forces of the Western powers? 
The Moscow experts have always re- 
garded Austria as easy prey. The fact 
that the Reds did not close the road 
through their zone from the American 
zone to Vienna is some proof of that. 


may 
Austrian 


danger of 


and 


Closing it would .have meant a war, per- 
haps. In any 
stymied the 


event, it would have 
American army properly. 


Our sector has no Templehof airport. 


OVIET and propaganda 

may bring about a four-party system 
in Austria. Only in this, so far, have the 
Red political strategists apparently 
guessed wrong. Although not yet author- 
ized by the Allied Council, the infant 
fourth party, the Austrian Democratic 
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Union, is growing in numbers and popu- 
larity. The U. S. Army intelligence and 
political advisers also and again have 
shown poor judgment in this question. 
Fearing, probably, a weakening of the 
conservative Volkspartei, they have urged 
General Keyes to oppose sanction of a 
fourth party at the Council meetings. 

The leader of the new party, a Graz 
University professor, has declared that it 
is strictly middle-of-the-road and against 
the North Atlantic Pact. If permission is 
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Soviet General V. P. Sviridov, who uses 
mercy as a Russian window dressing 


eventually granted, it is probable that 
the new party will take more votes from 
the Communists and Socialists than from 
the Volkspartei. The Socialist Party, tne 
strongest and most numerous in Austria, 
is anticlerical and basically Marxist. 
Austria is still, sentimentally anyhow, a 
Catholic country. Moreover, the mistakes 
and tribulations of Britain’s Labor 
Party have tended to sour numbers of 
Austrians who might otherwise be sym- 
pathetic to the Socialist platform and 
promises. Fortunately, the school ques- 
tion will not be voted on in the October 
elections. This comes as a distinct relief 
to the Hierarchy, who have reason to 
fear a defeat at this time. 

The United States is the only one of 
the four occupying powers that pays, and 
has paid from the beginning, its own 
way, its own occupation costs in Austria. 
The British, excepting a very small share 
recently allocated, the Russian, and the 
French occupation costs are borne by 
the Marshall Plan-supported Austrian 
Government and economy. A somewhat 
humorous—except to the victims—side- 
light of this situation is afforded by an 
incident that occurs now and then in 
Bregenz, the first city across the Swiss- 
Austrian border in the French Zone. 

Passengers on international trains, sit- 
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ting placidly in their first-class compart- 
ments, are sometimes intrigued by the 
appearance of a French petty official in 
the corridor who smilingly affixes a paper 
sign to their compartment window, read- 
ing “Reservé aux Troupes Frangaises.” 
Their mild curiosity turns to raging 
anger when they are summarily turned 
out of their comfortable seats to make 
place for a noisy gang of French vaca- 
tionists en route, free of charge, to one 
of the famous Tyrol sports resorts. In 
vain do they protest and shriek that they 
paid for a first-class seat to Vienna, in 
good dollars or Swiss francs, in Paris or 
Zurich. They must plow through the 
crowded third-class coaches for a seat 
until the French Zone is cleared. Oc- 
cupation follies! 

On the other hand, an example of the 
contribution made by the United States 
to Austrian occupation costs (an ex- 
ample, indeed, symptomatic of how we 
contribute to European recovery in gen- 
eral) is found in the institution known 
as the International Patrol in Vienna. 
This is a sort of four-power motorized 
police force that functions in the in- 
ternational sector of the beleaguered 
capital of Austria. It consists of teams 
of Military Police, one from each of the 
four occupying powers. They ride about 
in a United States Army command car, 
driven by an American MP, using Amer- 
ican gasoline, serviced in an American 
garage. The French member MP wears 
a complete GI uniform, the Russian 
wears an American helmet liner and 
packs an American .45 automatic (and 
generally shows a row of stainless steel 
false teeth when he grins). Excepting the 
\merican, only the ramrodlike British 
military policeman is attired in his own 
uniform, but he, along with the other 
three, takes his meals at an American 
army mess. 

Since 1945 the United States has sup- 
plied 77 per cent of all Austrian relief 
supplies and funds. The United States 
long ago renounced any and all claims 
on Austria. The huge, sprawling Herman 





Goering steel works near Linz, which 
might be compared in value and im- 
portance to the Austrian oil fields grab 
of the Soviet squatters, were captured, 
repaired, and put in operation again by 
the Americans and then handed over to 
the Austrian Government. The most re- 
cent gesture of American aid has been 
the arrival, some weeks ago, of twenty- 
four New York City trolley cars for use 
on the poorly equipped Vienna street 
railways. These and half a hundred 
further examples of American aid and 
generosity, some minor and some of con- 
siderable value, might easily be adduced 
here. 

For such attempts and assists in get- 
ting Austria on her economic feet again, 
the Soviet propaganda mills in Austria 
taunt the United States with the epithets 
of “dollar diplomacy” and “imperialism” 
and “capitalistic scheming to make Aus- 
tria dependent.” This line does not win 
too many Communist converts, but it has 
too many Austrians believing the worst 
about us. 


HE great majority of the Austrians 

show Americans, and American ideas, 
a sort of grudging toleration. The Aus- 
trians would be overjoyed to see us leave, 
but then they remember the Russians. 
This is merely another way of saying 
that most Austrians despise us only some- 
what less than they hate and fear the 
Reds. After all, we do occupy their 
Fatherland. After all, we did fight their 
armies and roundly defeated them. The 
very first Nazi opposition to the Nor- 
mandy landings was on the part of 
Austrian regiments. Hitler slyly and 
deliberately stationed them there because 
they were nearly 100 per cent Catholic 
and he thought they would therefore 
get along easier and better with the 
pious and deeply religious Catholic 
Norman peasants. 

The Austrian people are tired of see- 
ing and having the American soldiers 
about. Russians with creases in their 
trousers, they call them. And not with- 
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> Woodrow Wilson was particularly adverse 
to having his picture taken on the golf 


links, which was one good reason why pho- 
tographers determined to get him. One day 
they appealed confidentially to Dick Jervis, 
then chief of the White House Secret Service 





detail. He suggested that they hide out in a 
shack beside the fairway and snap pictures 
through the knotholes. 

Eagerly the cameramen crowded into the 
shack. They looked in vain. 
nary a knothole. To make things worse, 
Jervis had locked the door. So there they 
were compelled to remain while the Presi- 
dent played golf in peace. 


There was 
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out reason, considering the disgraceful 
record of GI rowdyism, drunkenness, 
and lechery here in Austria since the 
departure of the combat troops (who 
were respected) in the autumn of 1945, 
Any sentiments of gratitude that the 
Austrians may once have had are long 
since worn off. 

Eavesdropping in coffee houses and 
restaurants, one can notice that the spirit 
of nationalism is not returning so much 
as a species of pan-Germanism seems to 
be rising. Nationalism would be normal 
and explicable. This other thing is dan- 
gerous. Every now and then a covey of 
underground resurgent Nazis is flushed 
by the Counter Intelligence Corps. Sev- 
eral newspapers in the British and Amer- 
ican zones have been recently suspended 
for pro-Nazi sentiments. An Austrian po- 
litical writer and commentator told this 
correspondent the other day that several 
editors have informed him that they are 
not interested in any articles with an 
anti-Nazi theme. 

With an eye to an impending treaty, 
the Austrian Government has passed a 
workingman’s protective law which will 
give employment priority to Austrian- 
born workers. Since April the govern- 
ment has adamantly refused to grant the 
International Relief Organization an ex- 
tension of its schilling agreement. All 
authorities are conv'»c-d (and mightily 
concerned) that one result of a treaty 
would be an outbreak of anti-Semitism 
and persecution of the refugees, which 
would cause a hysterical mass move- 
ment of DP’s and refugees across into 
the American Zone of Germany. Until 
now the Austrian Government has been 
lenient, perhaps perforce, toward the 
inpouring, distraught, and frightened 
refugees from behind the Iron Curtain. 

Austria is a tiny country, smaller by 
half than either of its satellite neighbors, 
Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia. Its total 
population is not as large as that of New 
York City! To the average American it 
is often infuriating and quite incompre- 
hensible that a nation so small, so back- 
ward, so helpless as Austria, can be the 
cause of so much trouble to the world, 
can prove such an obstacle to peace, can 
play such a vital part in the readjust- 
ment of Europe. Yet, maddening and 
puzzling though it be, the fact remains 
that tiny Austria may well hold the key 
to Europe’s future. 

Austria may take the place of the un- 
willing satellite Hungary as Europe's 
last bastion of Western influence in poli- 
tics and culture. Austria may become the 
farthermost European foothold of Red 
Russia. Austria may remain the dreary 
and disputed middle ground in the cold 
war between the West and the Kremlin. 
The treaty, so long discussed in London, 
if ever agreed on, will tell the tale. 
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The “Hail Marys” of the Sisters mingle 
with the cheers of the fans as Notre Dame starts 
another season. Here is a behind-the-scene 


account of football at Notre Dame 


THE FIGHTING TRISH 


by DALE FRANCIS 


NE of the nation’s top football 
referees tells the story. 

It was a tense and exciting game be- 
tween Notre Dame and a traditional 
opponent. The Irish were trailing by two 
points and there were only seconds re- 
maining. 

Then into the game came the Notre 
Dame field goal specialist. The ball was 
in Irish possession, thirty yards from 
their opponent's goal. A stiff wind was 
blowing, the ball was at a bad angle, 
but, with only one down and a few short 
seconds remaining, there was no choice 
but to try for the three points that would 
give them victory. 

The referee tells the story of what 
happened from there. “This fellow 
moved back to kick the ball that was 
held by the quarterback,” the official 
relates. “The ball sailed up in the air. 
There were groans as the ball sailed far 
out of line of the goal posts. And then,” 
the referee says shaking his head, “a 
cloud of Hail Marys from a convent in 
Dubuque caught that ball, straightened 
it out, and sent it squarely between the 
uprights. The gun went off and Notre 
Dame had won again.” 

Now chances are this well-known of- 
ficial tells this story with his tongue in 
his cheek, but it is a fact that whenever 
the Fighting Irish ot Notre Dame play 
there are thousands of Sisters all over 
the nation listening and praying that 
Notre Dame will win once again. 

Notre Dame has become almost a 
legend. Ever since that fall day in 1913 
when Knute Rockne captained an un- 
known Notre Dame team to victory over 
powerful Army the legend has been 
growing. It has grown so large it has 
almost obscured the fact that the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame is an outstanding 
educational institution and that the boys 
who make up the team are not supermen 
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but ordinary college men with a better 
than ordinary talent for athletics. 
Perhaps the best way to understand 
Notre Dame football 
sected before your eyes. 


is to have it dis- 
article will attempt to do. Two Notre 
Dame graduates wrote a thesis on the 
sociological aspects of Notre Dame foot- 
ball, and from the thesis of John Loftus 
and William Vangen can come some of 
our facts. 

Take this question, “How Irish are 
the Fighting Irish?” It’s a shame to spoil 
a standard gag, but all Notre Dame foot- 
ball players don’t have unpronounceable 
names. As a matter of fact, almost half 
of the fifty-two members of the 1949 
squad are Irish or part Irish. 

There are six men who are pure Irish, 
seven each who are Irish-English and 
Irish-German, and four who are Irish- 
Polish. Largest single group on the 
squad, however, is the Polish delegation, 
eight in all. The rest of the fifty-two 
members range from single representa- 
tives of Swiss, Ukrainian, and Negro 
groups to the who are of 
Italian extraction. 

The team is predominantly Catholic, 


four men 


although in many years outstanding non- 
Catholics have played on the Notre 
Dame team. In 1949 all but two of the 
fifty-two members are Catholics. 

While Notre Dame has long been 
outstanding in the nation, there has not 
been a very representation of 
Notre Dame men in professional foot- 
ball. There’s an explanation for that. 
Notre Dame's star football players have 
far more often gone into the coaching 
field in the past. The present team is 
predominantly headed that same direc- 
tion. Recognizing the fact that a Notre 
Dame degree is a big asset for anyone 
looking for a coaching job, twenty-nine 
of the fifty-two men on the present team 
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All-American Leon Hart 
will play end again for 
the green-clad warriors 


are looking forward to coaching high 
school and college teams when they 
finish college. Only thirteen of them are 
planning on professional football careers. 

But coaching or playing football isn’t 
the end of the ambitions of the 1949 
Fighting Irish. Fifteen of the team mem- 
bers are majoring in business adminis- 
tration. Two others plan someday to 
write about other sports heroes, for 
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hey’re majoring in journalism; two more 
iave chosen one of the most difficult of 
ill majors at Notre Dame, philosophy. 
\nother standard radio and stage gag 
the hard-headed football player who 
vhen asked to name one form of trans- 
ortation said, “Choo-choo.” Since en- 
rance requirements at Notre Dame are 
inusually high, the Notre Dame athlete 
is to be good scholastically before he 
in even enroll. The high school aver- 
for the fifty-two members of the 
1949 team was 85.44. That’s a good solid 
B average. At the University, despite the 
ict that football players must neces- 
sarily spend a big part of their time in 
ractice, the present team: carries an 
82.33 average, which is slightly higher 
jan the student body as a whole. 
Winning football teams are not born, 
ey are made—and made the hard way. 
While Notre Dame gets top talent, it 
sn’t top talent alone that makes winning 
otball teams. The reason for Notre 
Dame’s excellent record in fifty-nine 
ears of football rests pretty largely on 
vo men—Knute Rockne, who back in 
20's turned out some of the best 
ims in the nation, and Frank Leahy, 
» is doing it now. 
Frank Leahy isn’t another Knute 
Rockne—he’s Frank Leahy, and rival 
tball coaches will tell you that is 
ugh. Where the Rock was a gregari- 
is, easy-talking showman, Leahy is a 
et, introverted, skilled craftsman. 
Certainly no football coach works 
ler or worries more. When Leahy 
\ls the nation that Notre Dame is going 
se four games it may sound as if he 
5 just putting on a good show. In truth 
is because he recognizes that Notre 
Dame opponents are always “up” for 
Notre Dame games—no season is a failure 
it includes a victory over Notre Dame. 
Leahy doesn’t just worry though. He 
rills his men, drills them hardest in the 
ndamentals. He addresses the men on 
team quietly and by their first names. 
hn, you’re making that block a little 
high,” he'll say from a fifteen foot 
platform where he overlooks the 
ers as they work under the assistant 
hes. Leahy isn’t the kind of a coach 
loudly berates his players, but those 
» have played under him can tell you 
voice can be icy when an error is 
eated too often. 
Notre Dame is a Catholic institution 
the religious aspect is never for- 
Frank Leahy is a devout Catholic, 
ind he is with his men at Mass on the 
ning of the game. The entire team, 
the natural exception of the non- 
itholics, receives Holy Communion that 
jorning. Each game the team stops on 
field just before the starting whistle 
1 prayer that no one on either team 
ye seriously injured. 
Oldest man on the 1949 squad is 
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George Dickson, twenty-six, who is a 
third-string backfield man and was a 
D-day paratrooper in France. The aver- 
age age of the team is twenty, and the 
youngest are the four eighteen-year-old 


- sophomores just coming up. 


Behind the fifty-two members of the 
squad though there will be a full lineup 
of other workers. Every Notre Dame 
game brings a swarm of sports writers 
to South Bend. Charlie Callahan, di- 
rector of sports information, has the task 
of serving them. The Notre Dame press 
box, considered one of the best in the 
nation, has a mimeograph room that 
sixty seconds after the final gun is turn- 
ing out the statistics for the game. 

Another man behind the scenes is 
John McAllister. Mac has been superin- 
tendent of equipment since the days of 
the Four Horsemen. The equipment is 
valued at $60,000, and there are new 
uniforms every year and the best in 
injury-protecting equipment for every 
player. 

Hugh Burns is the man who replaced 
Scrapiron Young, the famous Notre 
Dame trainer. Hugh came to Notre 
Dame in 1945 and he’s been bandaging 
and taping the athletes ever since. 

Probably the man most in demand is 
Robert Cahill, the man in charge of the 
tickets. There is no sales promotion nec- 
essary to sell tickets to Notre Dame 
games. The problem is one of taking 
care of those who request tickets. Every 
year hundreds of applications are turned 
down. It has been years since a Notre 
Dame game failed to hang out the SRO 
sign. 

H. Lee Hope is the man behind the 
Notre Dame band. Noted for their clever 
between-half shows, the bandsmen of 
Notre Dame have one cross to bear. 
Every time a touchdown is scored they 
must play the famous “Victory March,” 
and the way Notre Dame sometimes 
scores that’s almost a full-time job. 

Right now Notre Dame is riding the 
crest of a twenty-eight game undefeated 
streak. There’s a possibility, although no 
one but Frank Leahy will admit it, that 
this year somewhere along the way that 
streak may be broken. When it does 
happen, and sometime sooner or later it 
will, look out. 

The most rabid of Notre Dame fans 
will tell you that Mother Nature will 
stand for no nonsense where Notre 
Dame is concerned. Why it was only last 
December that Southern California got 
a bit upstartish and tied the Irish. What 
happened after that? An earthquake, 
right there in the stadium a real honest- 
to-goodness earthquake. And that for 
only a tie. 

When anyone gets impertinent enough 
to actually beat Notre Dame, well, the 
rabid fans don’t dare predict but only 
shake their heads and say, ‘Look out.” 








Bob Williams, q.b. 
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Rating Catholic Education 

EVEN YET I DO NOT KNOW just what subjects wil] move 
people to write pro and con in answer to editorials. Some 
years ago on this page I mentioned briefly my doubt that 
anyone could iron seven shirts in one hour—or maybe it was 
nine. The letters came in by the dozens, including one from 
an electric ironer company offering to show me how it could 
be done. When I mentioned drinking a glass of wine now 
and then, I was laid low by some, some drank a toast to me, 
and a big wine company thanked me and sent me a book, 
Cooking with Wine. 

But only lately 1 have learned of two more subjects which 
prompt letters. One is the item.of charging money to get 
into a church—where, by the way, it is a mortal sin not to 
go; the other is that of Catholic education. Of this latter | 
had been warned; so when I wrote on this subject a few 
months ago I went into it with my eyes open. If one eye 
seems blackened by this time, I suppose it is my own fault 
too. The other one is bright and sparkling from complli- 
ments. 

I thought I was sitting on the fence when I wrote. I pur- 
posely gave both sides as far as I could within the scope of 
one page. I see now that it would be easy to fill a series of 
tomes like the Catholic Encyclopedia with opinions. 

That last statement, of course, comes under the definition 
of partial persiflage. But I have come to one serious conclu- 
sion, and that is that it is mainly not a religious matter but 
a personal matter. It depends on the people in charge of 
the individual school or schools, on the individual who is 
teaching Christian Doctrine. 

One charming and indignant letter from Maine wants to 
know how it happens that she went through eight grades 
of parochial school and later was able to compete with city 
high schools and state universities and hold her own. Well, 
one answer to that is that she must be. intelligent, for many 
with only a parochial school education have had their re- 
ligion thoroughly removed by higher non-Catholic schools. 
But she tells the reason for her own success in the earlier 
part of her letter. In the town where she lives the schools, 
which are taught by religious and lay teachers, are proud 
that these teachers take advantage of the extensive courses 
offered by the state university in progressive school methods. 
The population is solidly Catholic so the public schools are 
taught by religious. 





Initiative Counts 
THERE IS SOMETHING really interesting in this account, 
when one considers all the talk going around about aid or 
no aid for Catholic schools. It is heartening to read that 
there is a town in Maine that seems to settle very calmly 
the church and state business. 

I have read somewhere that it is made very difficult for 
religious to go to sectarian higher schools for this supple- 
mentary education in their craft of teaching. Yet a serious 
article by Monsignor Hagan in a book on education, pub- 
lished by the Catholic University, states that it is “thoroughly 
disquieting” that the Catholic colleges and universities make 
little attempt to offer “more professional education than is 
set down as the minimum requirement by the several states 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


for a teacher certificate. Primary teachers take courses in 
organic chemistry; intermediate teachers study theories of 
political economy; upper grade teachers are gravely study- 
ing the Greek orators and Latin comedians, mercifully in 
English translations. Nothing could be more bizarre.” 

Let me say hastily—please don’t shoot. Note the quotation 
marks. 

Another letter for the defense gives her account of the 
teaching the writer had and ends, ‘Perhaps my high opinion 
of Catholic education comes from the fact that we have such 
a wonderful educational system in Philadelphia.” A third, 
like-minded, ends her defense with, “All this and Heaven 
too.” 

In the interesting book I quoted from above—called Vital 
Problems of Catholic Education—I read the history of the 
parochial school system as developed in this country. As must 
be plain to all who read history, the education in early days 
was by religious groups. If only the Oxnams and the 
Protestant and the rest would say that what they mean is 
only that they don’t want Catholics to get in the public 
schools in any authoritative way, that they object so hard 
they are willing to take all religion from the schools, then 
they would be telling the truth. Interestingly enough, a 
recent wide poll on the question of funds for Catholic schools 
shows that 41 per cent of people think they should have it. 
Yet the Catholic population is only 17 per cent of the coun- 
try. And, recently, the National Reform Association, a long- 
established Protestant group, asked the Supreme Court to 
reconsider their McCollum decision because it would “un- 
dermine the religious foundations which our forefathers 
established in this nation; the enemy is secularism.” 


Not Catholic Enough? 


NOW FOR A QUOTATION from the other side. One 
writer says that Catholic schools are reactionary because they 
are not sufficiently Christian, because they do not teach 
Catholic social teaching at all or soft-pedal when they do. 
The teaching they do give makes the students snobs and on 
the defensive: ““They learn to dismiss all criticism of the 
Church as the mouthings of liberals, left-wingers, or Com- 
munists.”” He speaks of his own college and complains that 
in the economics courses there is no mention of the En- 
cyclicals at all. At the time of the cemetery strike the head 
of the economics department, who was also spiritual director 
of the college, did not know who headed the New York 
ACTU. A student who mentioned the strike and got into 
an argument was told to make a few visits to the chapel— 
“perhaps to cure his liberal views on labor unions.” 

Again I say quickly—notice the quotation marks. 

I would like to add a paragraph from a letter printed in 
a paper in New York, and by a Protestant mother: “I grew 
up in a period that permitted the saying of the Lord's 
Prayer in school and in a period when Christmas carols were 
not frowned on. With the leftist tinge now existing in so 
many public schools, I placed my child in a private Catholic 
school. There I found no intolerance, nor any attempt to 
change her faith. I feel that a religious atmosphere, no 
matter of what sect, contributes much to the molding of 
character and the development of right standards.” 
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T flashed on me suddenly that Oscar 

Stanfield was in love with Joan, and 
ail through the rest of the play I tor- 
tured myself trying to discover if Joan 
was in love with him. I hurried out of 
the theater before applause would bring 
them back for repeated curtain calls, 
and I was started on my long walk 
down to Greenwich Village by the time 
Joan would be back in her dressing 
room and rushing to get home to the 
baby—our baby. 

With the city dweller’s automatic re- 
sponse to trafic signals and _ jostling 
crowds, I was halfway down Fifth 
\venue with no conscious remembrance 
of having walked the blocks from Times 
Square, so deeply had I been sunk in 
my own fruitless thinking. Fruitless, I 
told myself, because there could be no 
answer to the problem life had given 
me. 

Here was I—Bob Marlane, twenty- 
eight years old, a father. I had been 
married seven years, almost five of 
them away on foreign battlefields. I 
lived alone now, in a cheap, dreary 
room, and spent my days in a depart- 
ment store selling dolls and trains and 
little red wagons for other fathers to 
enjoy with their children. I spent an 
evening a week in the top balcony of 
a theater watching her leading man fall 
in love with my beautiful wife. 

And there was nothing I could do 
about it. 

It had been I, not Joan, who had 
walked out. It was I, not Joan, who 
couldn't bear failure. Joan was used 
to failure. Play after play of hers had 
flopped. In the beginning, we'd had 
lots of laughs about the difference in 
our aims and our chances of making 
them. She, who was still doing walk- 
ons and bits, fed herself on dreams of 
becoming another Cornell. That suited 
me, if it was what Joan wanted. I was 
just a plain guy who wanted to be 
\llied Cleansers’ best soap salesman. 
And that seemed to suit Joan. I was 
getting a start on my part of our dream 
when, overnight, I put on a uniform 
and three months later shipped over- 
seas. 

Joan had been summoned to Holly- 
wood for a screen test after a talent 
scout found her the only bright spot 
in a dull drama. Nothing had ever 
come of the test, and she had finally 
come back to New York, to a succes- 
sion of stupid little parts in stupid lit- 
tle plays that stayed on in the theaters 
only because a worried, amusement- 
hungry public had shut its eyes to 
mediocrity. 

But Joan had been learning her pro- 
fession during those years. Twelve 
months after I was discharged from 
service, and shortly after our little girl 
was born, Joan’s big chance had come, 
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Nothing is so foolish as pride—and 


nothing is quite so sad as when 


it comes between two who love 


by FRANCES KISH 


ILLUSTRATED BY PAUL KINNEAR 


while my chances had been fading. I 
had come back to my old job—and 
nothing had gone right for me. A new 
supervisor resented my lack of experi- 
ence in a business where competition 
had quickly resumed its prewar tough- 
ness. Five years of war had changed 
me, and I no longer was the eager tyro 
who had held tongue and temper in 
check. I told myself I'd had enough 
of that. So I quit my job, tried others, 
quit them—and struck a dead spot. 

It was no fault of Joan’s that, be- 
tween jobs, I gradually became house- 
keeper and nursemaid. The new play 
called for rehearsals, coaching, fittings, 
conferences. But the night it opened 
we knew she had a hit at last. And 
Broadway had a new star in Joan. 

That cast me as the unsuccessful hus- 
band, trailing a glamorous, sought-after 
woman. I was the baby-sitter who stayed 
at home, and waited. 

It was a role I couldn't play. I had 
walked out and taken the first job that 
would keep me going, made no effort 
to better myself. It was part of the 
whole bitter business that the job was 
selling toys. It didn’t seem to matter. 
Nothing mattered to me any more. 

Six times I had sent a monthly check 
to Joan for the baby, with a toy marked 
“From Daddy.” On Christmas I had 
sent roses—long-stemmed red ones that 
cost more than I could afford and I 
knew would be surpassed by every other 
bouquet she got. I gave her no address, 
made no effort to see her except on the 





stage. I had no way of knowing if she 
still cared, and I was too proud to re- 
trace my steps. Besides, I was still a 
failure in my own eyes. 

But now I was losing Joan forever. 
The thought sent me walking the 
streets frantically half the night, found 
me pacing my room until morning. The 
day turned into a nightmare, and I 
had to leave the store early because my 
head throbbed unbearably. 


ESPERATION drove me to the 

theater again that evening, where 
by luck I was able to pick up a ticket 
that had been turned in a few moments 
before at the box office. I had to see 
Joan again. I had to see Oscar Stanfield. 
I had to watch them together. I had 
to find out if Joan loved him. 

I endured two acts of torment, and 
the curtain rose on the last act. A maid 
was arranging a birthday table at center 
stage, and I laughed ironically at the 
reminder that the next day was my own 
birthday. In a moment Joan would 
come on stage, speaking her opening 
line to Stanfield as he entered from 
the other side. “Happy birthday, 
George,” she would say. 

And Oscar would start that little 
speech of his I knew so well: “You're 
my happiness, darling’—and though 
the name by which she called him was 
not his, but only a character's in a 
play, and though the lines with which 
he answered were not his, but the words 
of a playwright, he would make them 
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She had a hit at last and Broadway had a new star in Joan 


and the scene his very own. And once 
more I would be crucified with watch- 
ing and listening. 

I heard the telephone ring offstage, 
the maid's cue to leave the room. I 
watched Joan enter from right and 
Oscar from left. “Happy birthday, Bob,” 
I heard her say. 

“Bob?” My heart missed a beat. I 
stared at Oscar, whose face had turned 
blank. 

“Happy birthday, Bob,” she repeated, 
looking puzzled when he failed to pick 
up the cue a second time. 

Oscar’s lips moved soundlessly, formed 
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the word “George.” The audience was 
beginning to giggle. 

“Oh, happy birthday, George,” Joan 
recovered herself then, but her lip 
quivered and for a moment I thought 
she was going to cry. Oscar smiled at 
her, took up the cue. The audience, 
conditioned by years of the movies’ 
canned perfection, was grinning now 
in enjoyment of the little slip. The man 
next to me chuckled. “Wonder who 
this Bob is she’s got on her mind,” I 
heard him say to his companion. 

My head was whirling and my throat 
ached as if illness had suddenly come 


upon me. But I knew it was the return 
of health. I had been sick, and now I 
was well. 

I looked up—it seemed straight into 
Joan’s eyes as she glanced out, across 
the footlights, for a brief moment. I 
knew she couldn't see me, but it didn’t 
matter. I was talking to her. “You're 
my happiness, darling,” I was telling 
her. 

I must have been acting a little 
crazy, because the man next to me gave 
me a mighty funny look as I pushed 
past him to make my way to the stage 
entrance. 
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Left: A woman soldier of the partisans at target practice. A : 
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Five hundred captured guerrillas, men and women, near Mt. Parnassus 


GREECK- the testing cround 


FTER three bitter years and the 
better part of a billion dollars in 
\merican aid, the Greek civil war is 

the verge of ending. Isolated rebel 

ckets of die-hards will continue to 
2use trouble; border incidents will oc- 
cur, especially along the Albanian and 
Bulgarian frontiers. But the big source 

f trouble now for Greece is to heal 
the economic and political wounds of 
fratricidal war. 

There can be no doubt that many 
who fought for the Communists were 
unwilling abductees. Estimates of the 
number of involuntary soldiers in the 
Communist ranks have ranged from 30 

80 per cent. There is equally no 

ubt that some of the guerrillas are 
mvinced Communists. In the opinion 

many observers in Greece all the 
rrilla officers and all the members of 
Yafka” sabotage squads which 
row! behind the Greek Army lines are 
ermined Communists. 

How many of these Communists ac- 
juired their views through philosophi- 
processes and how many through 
pressure of misery remains another 
question. Major Oliver McDaniel, one 

i the many American military advisors 
vho are helping the Greek Army, has 
eached the conclusion that fully two- 
thirds of the Communist troops were mere 
“refugees from an economic situation.” 
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“They've no way to earn a living 
and next to nothing to eat,” Major 
McDaniel has observed. “To clean up 
this military situation all you need to 
do is clean up economic conditions.” 

“Cleaning up the economic condi- 
tions” is far from easy. Communists are 
hard at work wrecking Greece's econ- 
omy as effectively as they can. Why 
should they want to plunge the poor of 
Greece into greater poverty? Brigadier 
Stylianos Pallis, chief information ofh- 
cer of the Greek Army General Staff, 
thinks the reason may be that Com- 
munists feel that people who gradually 
lose their home, their clothes, their 
cattle, and all their other possessions 
eventually may surrender anti-Com- 
munist scruples in a spirit of “what do 
I care?” 

Possibly an even more disturbing 
part of the Greek picture is the fact 
that not even all the anti-Communists 
are co-operating in the effort to estab- 
lish a sufficiently high standard of liv- 
ing for all of Greece's people. Some 
of the Americans who have been sent 
into Greece to assist the country have 
been shocked by evidence that some 
importers have thwarted efforts to de- 
velop sound new industries inside 
Greece because of an apparent unwill- 
ingness to give up the profits they have 
enjoyed while handling the affected 


items in the past. Selfish import profits 
seem to have struck these individuals 
as more important than the increase in 
the level of employment and the lower- 
ing of the cost of living which could 
have accrued to a much larger number 
of Greeks through the erection of the 
new industries. Americans in Greece 
are still at work trying to get the in- 
dustries established despite objections. 

How much American money it will 
take to give Greece enough prosperity 
to seal it off against Communism is un- 
sure. Certainly it will require many 
hundreds of millions of dollars. The 
case of Christos Hatseras indicates why. 

Christos worked for several years in 
Detroit, Michigan, as a railroad gang 
foreman. As he tells about it now in 
his slowly phrased, partly forgotten 
English, it is clear that his American 
experience was happy. Sometimes now 
his wife takes the view that neither she 
nor Christos is ever likely to be very 
happy again unless they get back to 
the United States to pass their final 
years. 

Christos returned to his native Greece 
some years ago when a lingering illness 
gave him the impression that he needed 
“a change of climate.””’ He had saved 
carefully in the United States so that 
he was able to buy a $1,500 thirty-acre 
farm near the village of his birth. It 
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The priest in Gravia talks to teen-agers who were pressed 
into partisan service and have now been set free again 


Although the civil war is on the verge of ending, 


two theories of human well-being are still at grips 


and the outcome depends on more than American aid. 


by BARRETT McGURN 


was not a perfect farm. It needed twice 
as much fertilizer as peasants need on 
land deeper down in the valleys, but 
it was certainly good enough to guar- 
antee happy years. That, at least, is 
what Christos thought. The events that 
followed were quite different. 

Christos knew that 
munity was not in 


his home 
of the 


com- 


one world's 


most peaceful areas. When he was 
twelve years old, Christos had his first 
bitter taste of the Balkan woes that 


weigh on his native region. 
Bulgarians visited Christos’ 
an effort to get the 
up the use of the 
favor of Bulgarian. 


\ group of 
village in 
townsfolk to give 
Greek language in 
Turks joined in the 


subsequent fight. By the time it was 
over, the school and the church had 
been burned and much of the rest of 


the village was in ruins. 

All that had happened a generation 
earlier, so perhaps Christos considered 
it reasonable to hope for a greater share 
of peace. Whatever such hopes he enter- 
tained were far from realized. His farm 
was squarely in the path of the Nazi 
and Fascist march toward Athens. One 
or more Nazi vehicles were attacked in 
Christos’ neighborhood by anti-Fascists. 
The Germans replied with reprisals. 
Seven of Christos’ neighbors, two of 
them women, were executed; all of 


Christos’ sheep were taken. 
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The 
Christos’ 


relief. 
of the most 
centers of the raids of the Com- 
munist-directed guerrillas. The ex-fore- 
man farmer had to abandon his prop- 
erty and move 


end meant little 


farm became 


war's 
one 
active 


with his family into one 
room of a badly overcrowded house in 
the army-defended town of Argos Ores- 
tikon. There waiting 
trying with success to get 
along on the to earn. 

“Five little 
Christos sighs. 


Christos is 
indifferent 
little he 
garlics cost 
“Why I used to pick 
garlics like that out of my garden! One 


now, 


is able 


ten cents,” 


dollar and thirty cents is what you 
earn on a job. Why, you've got to eat 
eighty cents worth a day at the very 


clothes?” 
sorts for Christos 
is the realization that others have suf- 
fered All Christos’ family, ex- 
cept his talented dentist brother, have 
survived so far. Christos’ brother died 
mysteriously. Other families 
many members, 


What do you do for 
A consolation of 


least. 


worse. 


have lost 
more 
Even having a job, whatever the pay, 
sort of fortune, Christos 

The taverns of Argos Orestikon 
are crowded with men who sit hunched 
at tables talking and playing games, 
but rarely ordering so much as a demi- 
tasse of the thick, sweet, chocolatey 
Turkish coffee which Greeks so much 
enjoy. 


is a good 


knows. 
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Three rebel snipers taken and put under guard. 
Mountain regions still harbor nests of fighters 


Restoring Christos to his former level 
of life, and raising even less fortunate 
Greeks to a bearable existence, will not 
be easy, but the courageous “life as 
usual” attitude of the Greek people 
will be one asset in the effort. 

Americans at work in Greece are not 
discouraged. The value of Greece's 
large citrus fruit crop can be raised 
greatly merely by establishing juice 
canning plants. Right now the fruit 
preservative facilities are so primitive 
or nonexistent that as much as a third 
of the crop is lost each year through 
spoilage. The fishing industry can be 
made far more effective by replacing 
the present crude fish-icing methods 
with up-to-date refrigerators. Now the 
fishing smacks can stay only about forty- 
eight hours on the banks before start- 
ing the two-day trip back to port. With 
good refrigerators the ships will be able 
to remain a full week on the banks 
until a complete load is aboard. Inland 
in Greece, in towns like Yannitsa, 
where there is now only one bathtub 
to a community of 15,000 persons, the 
chronic, crippling shortage of water may 
be solved merely by teaching well-drill- 
ing methods to the local residents. 

Two theories of human well-being 
thus are at grips in Greece. The out- 
come may well be decided by the de- 
gree of unselfishness anti-Communists 
demonstrate in the course of their 
efforts to stop the Communist advance. 
The American Government already has 
a highly generous program under way 
in Greece. How much generosity the 
more fortunate Greeks will show in co- 
operation, and how much more gener- 
osity Americans will have to display in 
the future, remain uncertain. 
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River boats persuade shoppers to shun the middleman. A river view from home intrigues people of every land. 
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China, a friendly people, a peace-loving nation, 
suffers horriby but patiently while its traitorous 
followers of atheistic Communism, supported by 
godless Russia, sack the land of their birth. Even 
to-day, this poor people manifests a wisdom of the 
ages as it looks to America for sorely needed help. 


The United States, its closest ally, should blush 
with shame as it views the crucifixion of unhappy 
China. If it is not the fault of shortsighted men 
whose patriotic endeavors are to be called in ques- 
tion, then it is the fault of men whose decisions 
brand them as obstinate enemies of Christianity. 


Nationalists battle from a trench. 


An orphanage feeds little children. 


«? re 


Homes of countrymen are reduced to heaps of debris. 
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A refugee family sorrowfully scans a wrecked edifice. 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Christ the King 


When was the feast of Christ the King established? 
D. D., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Kingship of Christ was promulgated even before His 
idvent to this world, during Old Testament times. The 
stablishment by the Catholic Church of a special feast, 
honoring Christ under this title, is an up-to-date emphasis 
upon an ancient truth. In the Jubilee Year of 1925, Pope 
Pius XI designated the last Sunday of October for the an- 
nual observance of Christ’s Kingship, “to bring home to all 
tankind that Christ is King not merely over individuals, 
but over families and societies, over states and nations, over 
rulers and tribunals as well. The duty of Catholics is to 
hasten the return of the world to His authority, by their 
prayers, their influence, their actions. They must courage- 
susly fight under His royal banner, with the weapons of 

spirit, for the rights of God and His Church.” In the 
Preface of the special Mass in honor of Christ the King, His 
kingdom is depicted as a reign of truth, holiness, and grace, 
reign of justice and love and peace—the antithesis of 
atheistic government as exemplified by Soviet Communism. 


> 


Rurial Place For Catholies 


Is it permissible for a Catholic to be buried in a non- 
ectarian cemetery? Will a priest accompany the body 

such a cemetery and bless the grave?—J. F., UNION 
CITY, N. Jj. 


According to the Church’s Code of Canon Law, ecclesiastical 
burial consists in the transfer of the body to the church, the 
funeral services held over the body in church, and its inter- 
ment in the place legitimately appointed for the burial of 
the faithful departed (Canon 1204). The ideal or normal 
place of burial is specified as follows: “The bodies of the 
faithful are to be buried in a cemetery which has been 
blessed according to the rites given in the approved liturgical 
BOOKS. .25 <> (1205). 

The Church has the right to own and maintain her own 
cemeteries. Were the state to arrogate this right to itself, 
Church procedure would have to be adapted to circum- 
stances. If the majority to be interred in the cemetery were 
Catholics, the entire cemetery would be blessed; otherwise, 
a section would be set apart for Catholics; or, as a last re- 
sort, individual graves would be blessed on the occasion of 
each Catholic burial. In this country the Church encounters 
no such difficulty. For that reason, there is seldom sufficient 
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reason to permit the burial of a Catholic in a non-Catholic 





cemetery. An exceptional reason would be that of a convert 
whose family owns a burial plot in a cemetery maintained 
by a non-Catholic sect or by some nonsectarian corporation, 
In such case, the individual grave would be blessed by the 
priest (Second and Third Councils of Baltimore). 


Eye Bank Procedure 


Do Eye Banks accept eyes from living persons for corneal 
transplantation, etc.2—T. C., BATON ROUGE, LA. 


This topic has been treated extensively in the “Sign Post” 
of May, 1946, and February, 1948. From medical and theo. 
logical viewpoints, it is legitimate and worthwhile that 
donors with healthy corneal tissue will their eyes to the blind 
—the transplantation to take place after death. However, 
we have it on the authority of the Catholic Guild for the 
Blind of the Archdiocese of Boston, Massachusettts, that it 
is the policy of Eye Banks to refuse eyes from a living per- 
son, unless the eyes of a living person are to be removed 
because of some diseased condition. In other words, the Eye 
Banks do not consider the donation or the sale of a normal, 
healthy eye from living persons. We trust that this quotation 
from so reliable a source will clarify any confusion incidental 
to a procedure so extraordinary. The Divine Physician deigns 
to share His curative powers with medical and_ surgical 
specialists, but not in such wise as to “rob Peter to pay 
Paul.” 


What to Do? 


According to the decree of His Holiness, Pius XII, those 
who aid or co-operate with Communism are excom- 
municated. In the event a strike is called, what would 
be expected of Catholics who belong to a unton dom- 
inated by Communists?—H. V. M., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A situation such as you refer to is ramified. It would be 
neither practical nor prudent to express a “blanket” judg- 
ment without a thorough assemblage of all pertinent facts. 
There are many things to consider—the liability to Papal 
excommunication, the liklihood of a strike regardless of 
Communist instigation, the futility of protest or of secession 
from the union by one or only a few members, the loss of 
a means of livlihood for one’s family. 

If feasible, it might be the best strategem to campaign 
for the ouster of Communist leaders. Definitely, the problem 
should be referred for decision to the diocesan authorities, 
who enjoy expert labor counsel and who represent the in- 
terests of the Church and supernatural souls. Fortunately 
for Church and state in this country, a public awareness of 
and militant opposition to Communism has developed—at 
long last! 


How Come? 


A non-Catholic woman married a Catholic man in the 
parish house. Later on, she divorced him and married 
another Catholic—before a priest. How can this be? 

—C. T., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


It is at least possible that this case history is inaccurate. The 
original husband may have died before the second marriage. 
However, assuming that the case is outlined correctly, the 
most likely explanation would be deception on the part of 
the woman, with or without connivance on the part of the 
second husband. Certainly, no Catholic priest would know- 
ingly officiate at the marriage of a person not free to marry. 

Many years ago records—both civil and ecclesiastical— 


were not always kept with meticulous care. Notification of. 
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marriage should be sent to the church of baptism, in the 
case of each party to a marriage. When, on the occasion of 
a subsequent marriage, application is made for a baptismal 
record, information as to the previous marriage is on file. 
Thus, the applicant for a subsequent marriage is constrained 
to furnish documentary evidence as to the death of the 
previous spouse. The same procedure is covered by the in- 
terrogatory of a civil marriage license, but the applicant’s 
say-so as to the death of a previous marriage partner is taken 
at face value, even though under oath. Many people think 
no more of perjury than of a mental reservation. 

Though rarely, civil and church records are destroyed by 
fire, flood, earthquake, or the like. In such circumstances, 
substitute testimony would have to supply for official, docu- 
mentary records. Mere testimony, even under affidavit, eases 
the way for falsification. It is educational to realize the 
lengths to which people will go, when afflicted with “heart 
trouble’’—or the prospect of a joint bank account. 


Meat on Friday 


Can a bishop dispense his diocese from the Friday 
abstinence? If so, under what conditions? Can an out- 
door laboring man be dispensed?—J. T., GREENPORT, N. Y 


a) Yes—for any sensible reason, such as the observance of 
holidays that occur on a Friday. Examples in this country 
are the Fourth of July and St. Patrick's Day. 

b) Yes—for an adequate reason, based on the nature of the 
work, the individual's health, climate, etc. In individual cases 
circumstances might be so physically taxing that a dispensa- 
tion would not be required. We recommend that you seek 
and abide by the advice of your confessor. The spirit of 
mortification, directed to penance and self-control, should 
be leavened .by the spirit of prudence and charity. Church 
laws of fast and abstinence are not intended as an ordeal. 


Old Testament Not Outmoded 


Are the divine commands of the Old Testament binding 
for us today? If not, has the Church solid ground for 
appealing to the Old Testament to substantiate its 
teachings? Is not fresh revelation needed for the Church 
to teach that God still wills specified parts of the Old 
Testament?—G, §., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The inspired books of the Old Testament are devoted to 
history, faith, morals, and ritual. The historical books o1 
parts of the Old Testament present no problem. Truths to 
be believed and moral precepts to be observed are amplified 
in the New Testament, though not in such a way as to 
undo the faith or morals already revealed in the Old. For 
example, the Ten Commandments oblige us as well as those 
who were present at the foot of Mt. Sinai on the occasion 
of the Decalogue’s promulgation. 

To substantiate her teaching or her divine right to teach, 
the Church depends upon the Old Testament only indirectly 
and to a secondary extent. Thus, the Messianic prophecies 
of the Old Testament—once ‘fulfilled—become so many 
miracles of the intellectual order, which endorse divinely the 
claims of Christ, the Founder of the Church and the 
dominant theme of the New Testament. 

We should say that fresh revelation is needed to justify 
any modification of Old Testament teaching, rather than 
to justify its retention. The Old Testament has not been 
nullified or ousted by the New: the latter is supplementary 
to and a completion of the former. Our Lord stated ex- 
pressly: “Do not think that I am come to destroy the 
law, or the prophets. I am not come to destroy, but to ful- 
fill” (Matt. 5:17). The most pronounced changes in Old 
Testament legislation are to be found within the sphere of 
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ritual or liturgy. We refer to the replacement of the 
temporary, imperfect sacrifices of the Old Law by the 
permanent, perfect sacrifice of the New. However, this re- 
placement involves no discrepancy: rather, it is an Old 
Testament prophecy fulfilled by the New. “From the rising 
of the sun even to the going down, my name is great among 
the Gentiles, and there is offered to my name a clean obla- 
tion” (Mal. 1:11). That perfect sacrifice, so characteristic of 
the New Testament, bespeaks also the perfect priest “accord- 
ing to the order of Melchisedech. . . . Jesus . . . a surety of 
a better testament” (Heb. 5:6, 7:22). 


Christ of Limpias 


Can you give me any information on the “Christ of 
Limpias”’?—s. C., CHICAGO, ILL. 


In the first issue of Tue Sicn (August, 1921), an article 
apropos of this remarkable crucifix, located at Limpias, 
Spain, was featured. We recommend that you apply to the 
library of one of many Catholic colleges in and about 
Chicago, That issue of Tue Sicn will be on file and available 
in the reading room of the library. 


Making A Bad Matter Worse 


A Catholic is divorced from his Catholic wife, who re- 
married. Since then, he has become the father of a child 
by another Catholic. Should they not be married civilly, 
to give the child a name and the benefit of family up- 
bringing? Is there any prospect of a Church annulment? 

—M. J. S., CORONA, NEW YORK. 


There is no prospect of an annulment. The civil divorce did 
not undo the original marriage. Since the man is not free 
io remarry, he cannot become the husband of another woman 
and cannot bestow his name upon her child. This case— 
typical of almost countless similar cases—is sad. An innocent 
child is victimized, not by the conservatism of Church law, 
but by illegitimate parents. Despite the checkrein of Church 
legislation and sanction, the situation is appalling. If the 
Church were to permit the remarriage of divorcees, imagine 
the widespread, tangled, and tragic consequences! The un- 
fortunate child in this case would be better off with a 
pseudonym, and to be brought up in such a family would 
be a doubtful advantage. 


Sex Instruction 


Should sex instruction be imparted in public schools? 
E. W., RIVERDALE, N. Y. 


Your inquiry raises a most complicated and delicate problem. 
Even though we lack unanimity of opinion as to when, how, 
by whom, it is undebatable that sex instruction should be 
imparted to the young. One way or another, they are bound 
to seek and obtain this information—prompted by curiosity, 
anxiety, or temptation. To leave the young to grope for 
themselves is stupid and dangerous. 

This subject should be discussed only in moral tones; any 
presentation of the topic should be thoroughly implemented 
by its ethical angles. Therefore, since teachers in public 
schools may not impose their religious views upon their 
pupils, they should not expound the subject of sex. Further- 
more, in any case of group instruction, other factors must 
be borne in mind—such as variation in age; even more so, 
variation in character and temperament, with correspond- 
ingly variant reactions; above all, the fact that nowadays 
most schools are co-ed. 

In the nature of the case, parents should be the best 
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instructors and should impart information piecemeal, in a 
way adapted to age and other circumstances. But, un- 
fortunately, parents neglect the duty through thoughtless- 
ness or unwarranted embarrassment. Confessors can extend 
help on the occasion of problems presented to them. Parents 
should remember that, if their children do not learn the 
so-called facts of life from them, the “schooling” will be 
picked up elsewhere and otherwise. The latest extreme is 
1n instructive movie, now in the making, for six-year-olds! 


Marriage on Good Friday 


Why is it that within the same diocese one couple were 
not permitted to marry during Lent whereas another 
couple were—the priest even said he would marry them 


on Good Friday, if they so desired?—p. R., PITTSBURGH, 
PA, 


According to Canon 1108 of the Church Law, marriage may 
be contracted at any time of the year. However, the nuptial 
Mass, during the course of which the solemn nuptial blessing 
is imparted, is forbidden from the first Sunday of Advent 
until Christmas inclusively and from Ash Wednesday till 
Easter inclusively. Did both parties referred to above request 
: wedding with a nuptial Mass? The periods of Advent and 
Lent are called “forbidden times” only in reference to the 
solemnizing of marriage by the nuptial Mass. When the 
nuptial Mass and blessing are postponed, the omission can 
be supplied for afterward. 

With the permission of the bishop of the diocese, which 
should not be sought without good reason, marriage may 
be solemnized at a nuptial Mass even during Advent and 
Lent, provided pomp and fanfare unbecoming to the peni- 
tential seasons be modified. However, the seeking of this 
permission is not to be encouraged, else the exception would 
become the rule. 


Perplexed Non-Catholies 


Several non-Catholic friends of mine cannot understand 
the Church's viewpoint. They are sincere in their per- 
plexity. 1) Why does the Church not recognize the mar- 
riage of a Catholic and Protestant by a minister? They 
are shocked that the Church considers them to be living 
in adultery and the children illegitimate. 2) In the case 
of an abusive husband who has deserted his Catholic 
wife, why is she not permitted to remarry? Apparently, 
a case like Tyrone Power is given more leeway than a 
girl who has done no wrong.—v. T., BALTIMORE, MD. 


|) Fundamentally, because matrimony is a sacrament as well 
aS a contract, and no non-Catholic minister has jurisdiction 
over a Catholic. Even the civil law, which is not interested 
in marriage as a sacrament, designates specific, selected per- 
sons to officiate at marriages. Jurisdiction is not given to 
anyone and everyone. According to some state laws, and 
out of regard for the sacredness of the marital union, the 
official witness must be a clergyman. It is not only futile to 
attempt to gain sacramental benefit from one who lacks 
religious jurisdiction, but, furthermore, the Catholic party 
attempts to traffic with an heretical form of Christianity. 

As explained thoroughly in the “Sign Post” within the 
past year, the Church’s attitude of exclusiveness is unique 
and logical. In this country alone there are dozens of 
Christian sects, all of which claim to embody Christianity 
in its integrity. But, on the score of the fundamentals of 
faith, morals, and worship, no two of them agree! Because 
of this disagreement, all the sects cannot be right: at best, 
only one church can make that claim logically. And the 
Catholic Church is the only one that dares claim to be the 
one, true Church. To say the least, the Catholic Church 
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is logical. Considering the hopelessly divergent opinions that 
divide non-Catholic sects—not only from Catholicity but 
among themselves—sheer logic demands that certain ques. 
tions be answered frankly. For example: Are we guided by 
the entire deposit of Christ's revelation? Without any serious 
admixture of error? Dare we claim to be infallibly sure? If 
we dare not, we should be prey to unnerving uncertainty! 
Christ cannot be indifferent as to whether His Church 
acknowledges His divinity, His eternal Father and Holy 
Spirit, His virgin birth, His delegation to His priests to 
forgive sins. Christ cannot both approve and disapprove of 
birth control, abortion, companionate marriage, and divorce, 
In the Eucharist He is present in Person or He is not; the 
sacrifice called the Mass is or is not idolatry, Papal infal- 
libility is either blasphemous arrogance or divine truth, 
The Founder of Christianity must have a definite mind as 
to the jurisdiction or lack of jurisdiction of a non-Catholic 
minister over a Catholic, as to whether such a marriage is 
valid or null and void. 
2) Tyrone Power had the leeway to remarry—not because 
he had not done wrong by his previous, attempted marriage 
to Annabelle, but because that previous marriage was invalid. 
His freedom to remarry did not call for any special pro- 
nouncement on the part of the Church, such as a decree of 
annulment, for its invalidity was obvious. The Church there- 
by attached no premium to promiscuous marriage. “And 
Jesus said: Go, and now sin no more.” The finger of ac- 
cusation should be pointed—not at the Church for echoing 
the mandate of Christ: “What God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder”’—but at the abusive, incompatible, 
guilty husband in the case. Penal sanction on the part ‘ol 
the state, directed against such chronic tantrums, might be 
commendable. It would be enlightening to know something 
of the courtship that preceded this marriage—its duration, 
the discernment of the bride-to-be, her prudencé in seeking 
the counsel of others older and wiser as to the foibles of 
human nature. 


Only One Career 


Please tell me the opinion of the Catholic Church about 
Confucius’ theory of reincarnation. I, too, can remember 
much further back than my own birth. Please answer 
my letter even if you consider me completely crazy. 

—M. S$. SAYVILLE, N. Y. 


Taken by and large, the opinions of ancient philosophers 
are a hodgepodge of vagaries, for the simple reason that 
they lacked the guidance of divine revelation. Mere human 
vision is dim and blurred when focused upon problems that 
pertain to the spiritual, the eternal, and the supernatural. 
Hence, the same must be said of modern philosophers who 
ignore that divine light. Sartré of France is an up-to-date 
example in point. 

The theory of metempsychosis, or the reincarnation or 
transmigration of souls, was fostered chiefly by the so-called 
sages of India and Egypt and by some unorthodox scholars 
among the Jews. But it seems very doubtful that the theory 
was ever held by Confucius himself or was ever a tenet of 
Confucianism. Even if so, Confucius could not prove such 
a contention, and he did not claim for himself the guidance 
of unearthly revelation. 

Any such theory is at variance with the teachings of the 
Church as to the creation of human souls by God, at the 
moment of infusion into their respective bodies, the single- 
ness of opportunity for eternal salvation accorded to each 
individual. “It is appointed unto man once to die and after 
this the judgment” (Heb. 9:27). At the resurrection each 
soul will be reunited with the one body which belongs to 
it personally. Confucius say—“One body nuisance enough.” 
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THE EDGE OF DOOM 

By Leo Brady. 247 pages. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 
Leo Brady writes a 
story that moves not 
from place to place 
nor from posture to 
posture, but from one 
soul-experience to an- 


, 
ma 

— | other. It deals entirely 
=. “a with what goes on in- 


_ 





side people, the dreads, 
Leo Brady oe 


debates, ideals that 
switl and rage in the mind and ac- 
count for the external deed, whether 


it be murder, marriage, or a simple step. 

Martin Lynn, a psychotic young man, 
watches his mother die in their sordid 
little tenement apartment. She, unlike 
himself, has been a devout Catholic. 
The boy, assailed by a confusion of 
morbid emotions and frustrations, de- 
termines to make Father Kirkman, the 
pastor, provide an elaborate funeral for 
her. When the priest quite rightly re- 
fuses, Martin loses his head and murders 
him. Through an unusual circumstance 
pattern, Martin excapes detection. What 
goes on in the dark, devious mind of 
Martin, in the stubborn but doubtful 
soul of Rita Conway, together with the 
thoughts of Father Roth and Detective 
Mandel, carries the story up to the point 
where Martin finds peace by giving him- 
self up. 

There is no comedy here, no nostalgic 
whiff of lavender, none of the stilted 
cocktail chatter of the smart set. But 
there is power, a gasping, sweaty sort 
of power, as there should be since 
The Edge of Doom is an excursion 
through the foundry of the human 
spirit. 

MICHAEL H. R. CONNOLLY 


THE WATERS OF SILOE 

By Thomas Merton. 377 pages. 

Harcourt, Brace & Company. $3.50 
For all the thousands who have read 
The Seven Storey Mountain and have 
wondered just what the lowdown is 
on this Trappist Order that beguiled 
Merton into its cowled ranks, the 
present history of the Cistercians is the 
answer. And it is almost unbelievable 
that so confusing a history as that of 
the various and numerous Cistercian re- 
forms could be made so readable. It is 
a sensible estimate to make to say that 
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once this present book is published, 
there will be no other religious order 
in these United States whose history 
and mode of life will be so well known 
inside the Church and out. And that is 
good, For holiness of life should be 
bruited abroad. 

In the strange designs of Providence, 
the only medieval order of men who 
embrace a life of contemplation, to find 
existence in the twentieth-century 
United States is the Trappists. Since 
1945 the doors of their few abbeys in 
this country been literally be- 
seiged by young men who have come 
back from the worst of wars. The life 
these veterans have sought is outlined 
in detail by Merton, now Father M. 
Louis. And yet, it is not the blueprint- 
ing of austerities or the cataloguing of 
wilful hardships that make the book 
so worthwhile. The author was not seek- 
ing to render his zeaders wide-eyed and 
bewildered. His 


have 


purpose was to show 
that penance is sought only as a means 
to purify man’s desires the better to 
ponder God with affectionate contem- 
plation. And any reader would miss the 
point if he thought he had to go to 
Gethsemani to do that—as though, if 
unable to become a Trappist, he were 
therefore dispensed from contemplating 
and loving and living for God. It would 
be a great pity if the central point of 
this book were missed in the fascination 
of its pages. 

DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


THE CHOSEN 


By E. J. Edwards. 280 pages. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00 
In this case, the 
“chosen” are those 


who survive the sys- 
tematic sifting of semi- 
nary life and finally 
make their debut in 
the Church as au- 
thentic priests. Father 
Edwards laces into his 
story the pattern of 
seminary routine, a rationalization of 
all the major items of its training 
course, and a description of the shapes 
which personalities assume under the 
erosion of its discipline. 

Five boys who have been long-time 
chums enter the Seminary, Dick Whelan, 
Martin Manning, Joe McBride, Steve 





E. Edwards 


Please order your books through The Sign. 


Kolesar, and Rube Ward. One by one, 
they begin to drop back into lay life 
for one or other of the standardized 
causes that winnow out counterfeit vo- 
cations—the monotony of confinement, 
hotheadedness, studies, hellraising, and 
a boy's natural allergy to girl appeal. 
Out of the five starters, only one fin- 
ishes, a percentage of defection which 
might very well happen in a concrete 
group of five candidates, but which 
would probably be too high as an 
average. 

The Chosen should have considerable 
interest for the laity who are curious 
about such esoteric matters as how 
priests are made, and what goes on in 
the cloistered recesses of nunneries. It 
can answer also a lot of questions non- 
Catholics have buzzing around in their 
minds. In fact, its strong point is that 
it gives a certified picture of typical 
seminary life. 

KEVIN SMITH 


GUESTS OF THE KREMLIN 
By Lt. Col. Robert G. Emmens. 
291 pages. 
The Macmillan Co. $3.00 
The title of this book 
is ironical, and so was 
treatment of five U. S. 


airmen by our ally, 
Russia. Colonel Em- 
mens and his four 


companions were 
members of a bomber 
crew that flew over 
Tokyo with General 
Doolittle’s famous group. After their 
bombing mission they were short of gas 
and landed in Siberia. They had very 
naively hoped to obtain sufficient gas 
from the Russians to return to an Amer- 
ican base. 

The Russians, fearful of offending 
their neighbor, Japan, held the airmen 
as “guests” for over a year and shipped 
them over eight thousand miles on the 
worse possible railroads in the world, 
giving no indication as to where they 
were going. Finally the five weary 
Americans took matters in their own 
hands and made a dramatic escape into 
Iran. 

The abject fear, and poverty all about 
them, the lies and deceit of the Com- 
munist leaders taught these men a les- 
son in Communism that they will never 
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priest in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and used 
by the faithful in accordance with the exhortation 
of Pope Pius X: ‘Pray the Mass.” 





HE reception of this new missal has been very favorable throughout the country. 

Reviewers have been unsparing in their praise of its beautiful format and typo- 
graphical adornment, and individual users have lauded it highly. Many Religious 
have expressed the intention of introducing it into their high schools. 


S was to be expected in a work of this kind several minor errors have been 
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forget. Their reaction to it is summed 
up in the last two words of the book: 
“fight it!” 

The book reads well and there js 
typical GI humor despite the conditions, 
but unfortunately, one of Col. Emmens’ 
companions had the habit of prefacing 
every remark with the holy name of 
Jesus. This is jarring especially when 
it is done so repeatedly. 

The book is more than just the war 
experiences of U. S. airmen. It is an 
unbiased critique of Russian Commu 
nism. Col. Emmens and his men entered 
Russia as a friendly nation and were 
not interested in refuting the charges 
made against Communism, but its whoie 
ugly philosophy unfolded before their 
eyes. What they say about it should be 
read by every American liberal who 
still believes that Communism is ad- 
vanced democracy and still insists that 
our country arrange a modus vivendi 
with the thugs of the Kremlin. 

HARRY T. GILL 


WAR IN HEAVEN 
By Charles Williams. 290 pages. 
Pellegrini & Cudahy. $3.00 
Ee eg The modern world, so 
steeped in blasé 
idolatry of its own 
scientific detachment, 
is more than a mite 
superstitious. So much 
so that a slick writer 
could dish out a case 
of goose pimples and 
rapid heartbeat with 
nothing of more occult significance than 
a mangy black alley cat or the paw of 
a rabbit that got himself killed. Mr. 
Williams, however, is more considerate 
of the naiveté of the public and builds 
up for it a case of creeps by means of 
a talisman that could really account 
for a roaring tempest in the spiritual 
worlds of light and darkness. 

A murder is committed in a London 
publishing house, and the investigation 
of it comes abruptly to a dead end 
because of a complete dearth of clues. 
At the time, a manuscript on the Holy 
Grail is being pushed through the last 
stages of publication and it makes out 
a case for identifying the Grail with 
an old chalice in the Anglican church 
at Fardles. Interest and mystery begin 
to simmer around the chalice which 
appears really to have miraculous in- 
fluence, and eventually the demonic and 
divine are locked in a duel which boils 
up into theft, sacrilege, assault, seduc- 
tion, attempted infanticide, hallucina- 
tion, and some deaths. In the course 
of all this, the original murder is solved. 

If anyone wants a spooky novel which 
makes some kind of sense while delici- 
ously shrinking one’s scalp, Mr. Wil- 
liams can provide it as he does here. 
However, Mr. Williams writes for peo- 
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le who know something of the finer 
elements of the Christian religion. And 
remember, he is providing fantasy, not 
realism. 

R. ROBERT DALEY 


THE YOUNG McDERMOTT 

By Edward McSorley. 293 pages. 
Harper & Brothers. $3.00 
Sequel to Our Own 
Kind, this story tells 
of what happened to 
young Willie McDer- 
mott in the process of 
growing up. Tells of 





the Irish - American 
community in Provi- 
dence, R. I. Tells of 


E. McSorley 


the post - first - World - 
War years when young Americans of 
Irish lineage were outnumbering the 
immigrant stock of other years. 

The young McDermott, under the 
stern thumb of grandmother and uncle, 
anxious to himself from the 
shadow of their dominance, starts on 
his career by becoming a cub reporter 
for a local paper. It is here that he 
becomes involved with prostitutes, boot- 
leggers, Irish societies, and loses his job 
over the murder of a strike leader whose 
funeral he attended. 

Going to sea eventually, he becomes 
stranded in Hamburg and there sinks 
pretty low. It was Catherine who finally 
got Willie home. Catherine Daly, whom 
Willie’s Uncle Chris had 
marry. Catherine Daly 
Willie in his turn loved. 

Edward McSorley draws his characters 
with a sure hand. 
as every 


loose 


refused to 


whom young 


They are genuine, 
Irishman can recognize. He 
knows the faith of the people despite 
all their weaknesses. He knows their 
wonderful qualities and their 
shameful litthe meannesses. And he is 
able to translate his knowledge to the 
pages of a book. The result is a novel 
true to reality. Perhaps too true in its 
faithfulness to speech and scenes that 
make this novel unsuited for the im- 
mature. Not that he is another James 
T. Farrell. He is too fine a craftsman 
for that. And besides, the people Mc- 
Sorley creates are not from Skid Row. 
They are typical Irish-Americans, and 
though not confirmed in grace, are ex- 
amples of people who have practical 
faith. That is what makes his art so 
genuine and the occasional vulgarity so 
regrettable. 


good 


LOUISE SULLIVAN 


PUNISHMENT WITHOUT CRIME 
By S. Andhil Fineberg. 377 pages. 
Doubleday & Company. $3.50 

Prejudice and bigotry are of all things 

in a democracy about the most insidious. 

They destroy trust and partnership and 

are always so elusive, they can seldom 

be squelched. Yet this is the purpose 
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of this book—“What you can do about 
prejudice.” No doubt inspired by the 
Christopher movement and the “You 
can change the world” philosophy, Mr. 
Fineberg has shown what each in- 
dividual can do in the face of waggle 
tongues, hate writers (he doesn’t say 
what to do about Blanchard), rufhans, 
tricksters, and all the assorted depart- 
ments of education, work, and recrea- 
tion wherein prejudice lurks. 

Mr. Fineberg is concerned, as every 
American should be, with “Victimians,” 
a strange word which means any in- 
dividual “whose conduct is appraised 
by others, not only on its intrinsic 
merit, but also on the fact that he is 
a member of a certain racial or re- 
ligious group.”. Such groups that are 
disesteemed and mistreated do need 
popular help. Laws will never obliterate 
prejudice. Individual action on the part 
of many can. This book shows how. 

EDWARD R. WOODS 


THE MATURE MIND 

By H. A. Overstreet. 295 pages. 

W. W. Norton & Co. $2.95 
Mr. Overstreet’s mes- 
sage is soothingly 
simple: The world has 
been growing steadily 
better ever since the 
pagan acids of the 
renaissance began to 


corrode the soul of 





Perfec- 

tion is just around 
the corner and is ours if we trustfully 
take the hand of the new messiah who 
is the psychoanalyst. Mr. Overstreet has 
this modern soul-surgeon stuck all over 
with laudatory labels like a tourist's 
suitcase. What the psychoanalyst is pre- 
pared to do for modern man is make 
him grow up, as cabbages grow under 
the practiced hand of the dirt farmer. 
This psychological adolescence result 
in the mature mind. It is all as simple 
as that. 

The only squeak in this tidy maturing 
machine is Mr. Overstreet. In a great 
many matters he is disconcertingly un- 
reliable. His acquaintance with Chris- 
tian theology amounts to nothing more 
than a poet's acquaintance with con- 
notative words. If any theological con- 
troversy ever had a precise point, it 
was the Pelagian controversy. But the 
patternmaker of the mature mind misses 
it by a mile, and then rather amusingly 
accuses Augustine of being a criminal 
bully, while sympathetically bathing 
Pelagius’ bloody nose and black eye. 
His acquaintance with realistic philos- 
ophy is equally distant. So much so that 
the reader is never wisened as to just 
what he should grow up into. Mr. Over- 
street is kicking goals without quite 
knowing where the goalposts are—a 
rather distressing matter when it is we 
who are being kicked. He is stone blind 


Christianity. 


Overstreet 


We shall be pleased fo fill your book orders. 











Important! New! 
Kenedy Books 


BURNT OUT INCENSE 
by M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
Factual history written into a color- 
ful and engrossing story of the 
American Trappists. Here is the 
history, the life, the hardships of 
these Trappists, and the why and 
wherefore of these contemplatives, 
who have found the true sense of 
values about which the world has 
yet to learn. $3.50 


THEIR HEARTS 
BE PRAISED 


by Daniel Sargent 
The life of St. John Eudes, called 
the Father of the Great Devotions 
to Jesus and Mary as the pro- 
mulgator of the devotions to the 
Sacred Heart and, more particularly 
in this age of Fatima, to the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary. $3.50 


THAT ALL MAY 
BE ONE 


by Mother Mary Paula Williamson, R.C. 
The simple and beautiful story and 
true picture of Cistercian convent 
life as lived by a Trappistine Nun 
who offered to die to bring about 
Unity in the Christian world. 
Tentatively $2.50 


INTERPRETING THE 
SUNDAY MASS 


by William R. Bonniwell, 0.P. 
Explains the structure and spirit 
underlying the liturgy proper to 
Sunday Masses as most frequently 
encountered by Missal users. Amply 
reinforced with sample texts, the 
book gives a workable means of 
reference for using the Missal with 
greater confidence and more solid 
devotional sense. $2.25 


CRUCIFIED WITH 
CHRIST 


by Herbert George Kramer, $.M. 
Answers the paradox of suffering, 
shows how to find peace and joy 
and the fullness of divine love in 
suffering as exemplified by the ex- 
periences of eight great sufferers 
in Christ. $2.75 


At Your Bookstore 
or 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


12 BARCLAY STREET 
New York 8, N. Y. 
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is one of the most powerful novels ever 
published in Cosmopolitan or any other magazine! 


b Re power of this extraordinary book, 
“The Cardinal,” is rooted in its vital 


humanity. 


its appeal springs from the character of the 
priest, Father Stephen Fermoyle, who— 
whatever else he might be—is a man, a very 
human and believable man. 


its drama rises from conflict— within Father 
Stephen and about him—the eternal conflicts 
between ideals and realities, between instinct 


beginning in the 
September issue of 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 


and discipline, between flesh and the spirit. 


Its grandeur is reflected from the rich setting 
of the story—the intimate and fascinating de- 
tail of the functioning of the Catholic Church 
in parish, in diocese and in the Vatican. 


This is a notable novel of our times. If your 
newsdealer is sold out and has no copies of 
the September issue of Cosmopolitan, a copy 
of the first installment will be sent to you 
free, on the of a five-cent stamp. 


Cardinal 


BY HENRY MORTON ROBINSON 








We shall be pleased fo fill your book orders. 
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to the very concept of the supernatural. 
He violently disbelieves in original sin, 
despite the fact that in The Mature 
Mind from start to finish he shouts him- 
gif hoarse proving that a repair job 
needs to be done on human nature. 
There are some keen observations 
framed in all this contrasty thinking. 
But, unfortunately, a few good looking 
bricks don't make a handsome house. 
HENRY EDWARDS 


THE CREED IN SLOW MOTION 
By Ronald Knox. 238 pages. 
Sheed & Ward. $2.50 

When Monsignor 

Knox left Oxford to 

devote his time to the 

translation of tne 

Scriptures, he became 

chaplain at a convent 

school for small girls. 

The Creed in Slow 

Motion, a sequel to 

The Mass in Slow 

Motion, is a series of talks on each 

article of the Apostles Creed. 

An explanation of the Creed can be 
very dull, especially for little girls, but 
not as given by Father Knox. He under- 
sands their psychology perfectly and 
writes accordingly. He injects humor, 
stories, anticipates difficulties, and makes 
the study of the Creed an adventure in 
the story of God, the Church, man, and 
creation. 

Many adults have frankly stated that 
some of the best sermons they have 
heard were delivered at the childrens’ 
Mass. I am sure that just as many will 
say that the best explanation of the 
Creed they have read was The Creed in 
Slow Motion, It was written for children 
from eight to eighty who have the 
humble, childlike faith demanded of us 
by Christ. 





Ronald Knox 


JOSEPH PRICE 


THE WEIGHT OF GLORY AND 
OTHER ADDRESSES 
By C. S. Lewis. 


Macmillan Co. 


66 pages. 

$1.25 

Che title of this small 
book is taken from the 
first of the five ad- 
dresses included. The 
famous author of The 
Screwtape Letters de- 
livered these addresses 
over the past ten years. 
At the request of many 
of his listeners, he 
consented to publish them in book form. 
When the reviewer finished reading, 
he could readily understand the request 
for these talks. His rythmical prose 
combined with sound Christian thought 
make it a delightful book for medita- 
tion. This is particularly true of the 
first address which deals with the pur- 
pose of life. He uses a wealth of ex- 
amples that elucidate the most abstract 
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principles. ‘“‘We are half-hearted crea- 
tures,"he writes, “fooling about with 
drink and sex and ambition when in- 
finite joy is offered us, like an ignorant 
child who wants to go on making mud 
pies in a slum because he cannot im- 
agine what is meant by the offer of a 
holiday at the sea. We are far too easily 
pleased.” 

In another address he brings out the 
value of the individual in relation to 
democracy and collectivism. To the dis- 
heartened students of Oxford, who had 
the ‘“What’s-the-use” attitude toward 
learning during the war, he writes on 
the importance of learning even during 
times of stress. In his final address he 
considers peace of mind and the avoid- 
ance of the “In” complex, the frustra- 
tion that results from trying to be in 
the inner circle in various societies and 
walks of life. 

To announce his themes is difficult. 
Though his subjects are labelled in ab- 
stract terms by theologians and philoso- 
phers, he writes with gospel simplicity, 
with everyday examples ready at hand 
which enable him to break down the 
most abstract truths and to reveal their 
depth and beauty to the man on the 
street. 

GERALD FRAYNE 


THE BIG WHEEL 

By John Brooks. 239 pages. 

Harper & Bros. $2.75 
This first novel of John Brooks should 
be popular. It is the story of the staff 
of a weekly magazine called Present 
Day and what is expected of them in 
return for the high salaries they are 
paid. Dick Peters tells the story. He 
gets his position on the staff because 
he is a cousin of The Big Wheel, the 
big boss, Ed Masterson. Dick takes us 
into the editorial conference room, and 
gives us an insight into the way news 
is slanted for each issue. The Publishers, 
like absentee landlords, view their pub- 
lication from afar, and find the financial 
statements more interesting reading 
than the magazine. 

The Big Wheel believes in the edi- 
torial policy, such as it is, and imagines 
the staff writers believe in it; but they 
don't. Their high salaries have bought 
not only their talent, but also their con- 
victions. They are free to write, to slant 
their pages, art, education, religion, etc.; 
provided they interpret the news as 
they are told by an obnoxious character 
who is second in command. 

They are certainly free to leave, but 
after you have reached the top in your 
field, financially speaking, you can only 
change by stepping down. They have 
become accustomed to a high standard 
of living, and are reluctant to part with 
it. They make an attempt to challenge 
the rights of their employer to be a 
dictator to them, but they have not 
completely solved their problem by the 
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ST. TERESA OF JESUS 


Father Gabriel of St. Mary 
Magdalen, O.D.C. 


Translated from the Italian by 
the Benedictines of Stanbrook 
Abbey 
Introduction to St. Teresa in 
the form of conferences, together 
with a synthesis of her various 
writings. The author, who has 
also written St. John of the Cross, 
Doctor of Divine Love and Con- 
templation, is professor of Spirit- 
ual Theology in the International 
College of St. Teresa, Rome. 
$2.00 


OPP PPP PPP PPP PPP DP PPD 


MARRIAGE PRELIMINARIES 
Canon E. J. Mahoney 


Text and commentary on the 


-decree “Sacrosanctum” perhaps 


the most important marriage leg- 
islation since “Ne Temere”. Writ- 
ten for all priests engaged in 
marriage work, either directly or 


indirectly. $1.00 


~~ 





WHITHER GOEST THOU? 
Most Rev. E. K. Lynch, O.Carm. 


Retreat conferences for relig- 
ious, written by the present prior 
general of the Carmelite Order. 
The author’s eloquence on the 
interior life results from his in- 
timate grasp of the spirit of St. 
Teresa of Avila and St. John of 
the Cross. Ready soon! $4.75 


— 


OUR LADY OF FATIMA 
Most Rev. Finbar Ryan, O.P. 


Fourth, revised edition con- 
taining full details of the appari- 
tions, the message of Our Lady, 
the life story of the three chil- 
dren, Fatima as a place of pil- 
grimage, the wonderful cures that 
take place there, the importance 
and efficacy of the Rosary, and 
the findings of the Commission 
appointed by the Church. 

$1.50 


CPP PB PPP PPP PPD DDD 


Write for free catalogue of 
Newman Books. 











At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 
Westminster, Maryland 
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° IRISH BOOK CLUB 
will give 

, Sean O’Faolain’s 


’ THE IRISH: 


A Character Study 


Regular Price $2.75 


t-——the book that everyone is 
y talking about—free to those 
Ywho join now. For particulars 
Sw rite to: 


) THE IRISH BOOK CLUB 
223 E. 26th St., New York 10,N. Y. 
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time you finish the book. That is where 
interesting discussions might start among 
the readers: what should be the ethics 
of publishers, editors, and writers in 
molding the opinions of their readers? 
DONALD NEALIS, C. P. 


REPROACHFULLY YOURS 

By Lucile Hasley. 150 pages. 

Sheed & Ward $2.75 
Reproachfully Yours is the gay, giddy 
saga of Lucile Hasley’s agonies of ad- 
justment to a stormy life in Peter's 
Bark. As a convert to the Church, she 
went through the usual distress of pull- 
ing rubrical boners, finding her most 
thrilling devotional discoveries quite 
casually anticipated by the cradle-Cath- 
olic next door, being treated almost like 
a ‘theologian in disguise, and being 
fought over as a prospective candidate 
for various Catholic organizations as a 
toy might be fought over on a nursery 
floor. Here are the adventures collected 
from various magazines in which they 
first appeared. 

The Hasley formula is caricature 
with a generous dash of tall story. She 
poses as an earnest nitwit who is kept 
constantly in a dither of mixed anxiety 
and helplessness by the Holy Catholic 
Church, which is a sort of great genial 
spider. She is frightened and fascirtated 
and asking for sympathy. The reader is 
never for a moment permitted to forget 
that this is all an act, and never for a 
moment is the reader unaware that it 
is a very delightful act. 

A few of these articles go outside the 
theme of the convert in the throes of 
becoming spiritually housebroken. But 
even there, fluttering around inanely 
and caught in another dire web of 
circumstance, is the same durable 
Hasley woman, tussling to get into the 
clear and certain to muddle through, 

MARTIN TANSEY 


A TIME TO LAUGH 
Edited by Paul J. Phelan. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $4.00 

Chock-full of chuckles and _ chortles, 

guffaws and gaiety, this book will erase 

the wrinkles from highbrows and low- 
brows alike. Mr. Phelan’s previous col- 
lection of humor, With dA Merry 

Heart, gave us mostly the better-known 

fare of the old guard such as Chesterton 

and Belloc. The present book covers 
the contemporary scene and it surpasses 
his initial effort to show that the Faith 
and humor have a natural affinity. 
The entertainment provided includes 
limericks, verse, essays, short stories, and 
excerpts from novels and plays. The 
whole is expertly blended by artful edit- 
ing into an amusing miscellany, includ- 
ing unfailin’ foolin’ by Phelan himself. 

The selections vary—from such names 

as Evelyn Waugh and Red Smith, Father 

Ronald Knox and Jimmie Durante, 


303 pages. 


Our advertisers oppreciate your patronage 





Bruce Marshall and Westbrook Pegler, 
John Kieran and Maureen Daly, plus 
a goodly crowd of other prominent 
names and a surprising number of ney. 
comers, 

The variety of sources attests to the 
industry of the editor. He has gone off 
the beaten path to salvage laughs from 
lesser-known English and American per. 
iodicals. Handsomely printed with an 
attractive dust jacket, this “Risible 
Reader by Catholic Writers” is an ideal 
gift for young or old. The introduction 
by the editor and the biographical notes 
about the contributors add to the in. 
terest of the book. 

An anthology of humor can be a 
hodge-podge that too often defeats its 
purpose. A good anthology, as evidenced 
by this book, is the result of discrimina- 
tion and balance. Mr. Phelan had a lot 
of fun compiling this book and the 
reader will have a good time reading it. 

DOYLE HENNESSY 


LOST PEACE IN CHINA 
By George Moorad. 262 pages, 
E. P. Du.:ton and Company. $3.00 
P When thirteen Amer- 
ican correspondents 
died in a Royal Dutch 
Airliner crash in Bom- 
bay in July, one 
of the thirteen’ was 
George Moorad. 
; Young in years, he 
was an “old China 
hand,” and _ because 
world lost one of 
as this book 





G. Moorad 
of his death the 
its best China reporters, 
attests. He was on the scene during the 
post V-J] days when the debacle of a 


nation began, and he 
what he saw. 


here recounts 
His thesis is: “The most 
sickening loss to the democracies is seen 
in the Pacific. There, in exchange for 
a six-day march against a surrendering 
Japanese army in Manchuria, _ the 
Soviets inherited nearly everything we 
fought for. If we fought for military 
power, we are now outflanked in India, 
our position in China is untenable, and 
our Central Pacific bases are rendered 
foolish by a ring of Soviet steel stretch- 
ing from Port Arthur in Manchuria 
through the vital Kurile Islands to 
within hailing distance of Alaska. If we 
fought for economic preferment or for 
Chinese or Korean independence, these 
too are lost to Communism. And what 
is much worse, we have indelibly 
stained a record of 170 years of fair 
dealing with the Chinese people.” 
Moorad was no apologist for the 
Kuomintang. Neither did he have any 
patience with the twaddle here at home 
over democracy in Asia. He faced the 
facts of Chinese life, a thing our State 
Department has even yet to do, And 
his conclusion was that it is not yet too 
late to restate and readopt the historic 
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complete, be sure to see 

Switzerland, just a few hours away from 
Rome or almost anywhere in Europe. 
Any season is the “right time” to visit this 
scenic land— meeting place of four 

Old World cultures. See historic 

shrines. cathedral cities, age-old religious 
festivals and many international 

events. Costs in friendly Switzerland are 
moderate. You don't need a Swiss visa. 
Ask about low rate Season, Holiday 


and Party Tickets. Plan well in advance. 
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OCTOBER 
READING 


By Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M. 
MIRROR OF CHRIST: 
FRANCIS OF ASSISI 

Perfect reading in celebration 
of the feast of the Poverello, 
this penetrating biography 
draws an unforgettable pic- 
ture of a beloved saint. “A 
thoroughly charming book, 
written explicitly for the general 
reader.''—American Ecclesias- 
tical Review. A selection of the 
Spiritual Book Associates, 216 
pp., $2.50 


THE DRAMA OF THE ROSARY 
Their pocket-sized edition 
makes these essays on the 
fifteen Mysteries of the Rosary 
particularly useful for medita- 
tion. Touched with the poetic 
and imaginative quality that 
distinguishes all of Father Isi- 
dore's writing, they combine 
solidity of substance with ef- 
fective simplicity of approach. 














onty THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 


will offer all these vital books in the coming months: The Waters 
of Siloe (Merton), The Edge of Doom (Brady), Three Minutes 
A Day (Keller), Saints Are Not Sad (Sheed), Father Flanagan of 
Boys Town (Oursler). 


And Only THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB osters 


. . immediate savings in the form of substantial discounts. 


. . « two and sometimes three selections a month to choose 
from. 


. plus Books on Trial, the magazine that keeps you in- 
formed on all current books—at a special rate—only 
$1.00 a year (to non-members the subscription rate is 
$4.00 a year). 


THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB, 210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


| Please enroll me in the Thomas More Book Club. | agree to 
buy four Book Club selections a year. Send me Books on 
Trial at the special $1.00 rate. 


["] Please send me complete information on your Book Club. 








164 pp., with frontispiece, NAME 
$1.50 
Dept. 4-1192 ADDRESS 
ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY CITY LONE STATE 
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tninal. 
Washington, D.C. Secretaria! 


SEMINARY—Foeur a pont Preparatery. 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 te 8. Address: Bex 25 








IMMACULATA An,sccrec on for Women” ister sf Mount Saint Agnes College 
Providence 4 Mount Washington, mo; . Marylan 
JUNIOR Stodente fb bese treaanes te eoeeuins Cothate Collens 
COLLEGE poh ee Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Nursing, 
Medical Technology. Two-Year Terminal 
Courses leading to Associate of Arts Diploma 
are offered in the Lower Division of the College. 














DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENC 
Muste, Teacher Training, Heme Econom Pre-Nurs- 
tne. .. Bre-medt Laberatery Technic, 


“'Benvtitel campos with outdoor swimming peel 














COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 


OF MARYLAND 
North Charies Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. Conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. 1 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 











Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


environment 
aera cthage One girls op 
= one oe. B.A. and B. 


p— campus. Tennis, ° < 
Box 49. SAINT Season caret, ID. 


SIENA HEIGHTS cox" _mmenIGAN 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters =. St. Dominic. 


Commercial Education; 
Training; Dramatics; Pre-Legal 

Courses; Two Year Terminol _ in Secretarial Werk. 
Exceptional Opportunities in 

Beovtiful ' Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 
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REGIS COLLEGE s.ccrcon 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science 
Home Economics Curricula 


For catalog: Address the Registrar 

















COUEGE SAINT TERESA WINONA 

for the Higher Education of Catholic Women 

istered for Teacher's License by the New York Board 
Te. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Holds Membership in the North Central 
Association of Colleges. Standord courses leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 

A standardized Conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Address the Secretory. 








STAR OF THE SEA ACADEMY 


Long Branch, New 
Bearding and Day School for Girls. Elementary and 
High School. Fully Accredited. 
Afflicted with Catholic University. Extro-curriculer 
Activities. 


emaarneest fo agate 
New Jersey 














Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and BS. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 











COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A Catholic college conducted by the Sisters of Charity. 
Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for women 
in New Jersey and meets in ful! all stondord require- 
ments. Regular arts courses, busi 





economics, pre-medico!, teacher training, music. 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
For information address: Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 


Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course leading to the Degree of 
Arts Science Education. 

LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls—A Char- 
tered Regents High Sehool—Commercial 
Electives. 
Resident and Day Students 








ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


ee 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Depavtheetee. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. plete courses in Art, Vocal and naive 


Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 

Founded 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Ac- 

credited by the Middle States Association. 

Country schoo! for girls, beautifully located among 

the Ramapo Hills. College Preparatory and General 

Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, 








strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. 
Grounds, Athletics, Horseback ike, On 


Skating Rink. 
Address Directress 





g all sports. Character guidance, 
social training, health core, Individual attention. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

Phone Tuxedo 230 








College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











Mount St. Vincent: 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees. Libera 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


-on-Hudson, New 
p Mg 4 gy Bs 


York = N. Y. 
CHARITY 


ca. 





Hudson River 





Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 


Address Secretary 


+ and Teacher Training. 
half hour from 
Central 

New York City 
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principles of the Open Door, i 
upon the territorial integrity of Ching 
and equal opportunity of contact fo 
all nations. For “as long as any reason. 
able amount of Western contact js 
held with China—through missionarie, 


and hospitals, traders, exchange of 
students, correspondents, and_ othe 
normal expressions of civilized be 


havior—Communism cannot win.” 

A sobering book, this, and one welj 
fitted to undo much of the Leftist fals. 
fication of the facts in China. Americans 
are the losers in that George Moorad 
cannot write a sequel to it. 

MARION DUDLEY ATHERTON 


DEMOCRACY IN JONESVILLE 

By W. Lloyd Warner and Associates, 

313 pages. 

Harper & Brothers. $4.50 
Democracy in Jonesville is an _ incisive 
study of the class system as it exists in 
an America which ofhcially repudiates 
it as an Outrage to democracy. 

The site of the survey is a typical 
Midwestern town called by the homely 
pseudonym “Jonesville.” Jonesville has 
a social hierarchy almost as elaborate as 
the feudal structure of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Its protocol is rigorous and 
exclusive, and it cleaves through all age 
brackets from the arteriosclerosis group 
to the kids in the kindergarten. The 
railroad tracks make a heap of differ. 
ence in the prestige which is dished out 
to a citizen, depending on which side 
of them Grandpa built the tribal lodge. 

Mr. Warner and his collaborators 
trace these class distinctions through 
every layer of Jonesville life, its clubs, 
its churches, its politics, its factories. 
They chart the course by which trans 
position can be achieved either up or 
down the social scale. This is the cheer- 
ing message of what might have been a 
depressing book. Jonesville is no asepti- 
cally classless society. But the classes 
are not hermetically sealed at the seams, 
One can squirm through the barriers 
for better or worse. 

Scholarly, well written, sane. 

DAMIAN REID, C.P. 


NO MATTER WHAT HAPPENS 
By Max Miller. 249 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 

The author of J Cover the Waterfront 

here tells a variety of tales “covering” 

his experiences from early childhood in 

Washington State, his homesteading days 

in Montana, his university years, and 

finally his adventures as a newspaper 
reporter. Whether he is telling of how 
he played the role of a Dandelion in 
his Sunday Primary Class or relating 
how he was unable to interest any 
editors in the proposed trans-Atlantic 
flight of an unknown lad named Lind- 
bergh, the stories are all “on”. him and 
told with a whimsical and humorous 
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touch. Along the way he suffered great- 
ly from delusions of grandeur, always 
imagining himself as Miller the Great 
Writer, or Miller the Great Explorer, 
or Miller the Great, until after a series 
of failures at being a Great anything 
he realizes that the only important thing 
is to be just Miller himself. 

Unfortunately, as he says himself so 
clumsily, we cannot “leave it go at that.” 
It is perhaps too much to expect that 
a newspaperman produce prose like 
Newman's, but it is not too much to 
expect anyone who “writes” to write 
reasonably fair English. Likewise the 
publishers ought to have a care, to in- 
sist On some standards. As Mr. Miller 
was once advised to eliminate the first 
personal pronoun from his column, he 
would also profit by eliminating the 
words “and” and “for” from his writing 
vocabulary, or at least learn to use them 
properly. The book is painfully full of 
jargon, redundancy (“returned back”), 
and sentences like the following which 
defy classification: “For what I had been 
seeing here is Australia, and around 
Australia, would not make short stories, 
and simply because, | presume, I never 
had seen any of the material used in 
short stories.” 

From this point of view the book will 
not bear reading and it is a mystery 
how it ever saw printer's ink. 

FORTUNATA CALIRI 


THE TREASURE OF NAPLES 


By Giuseppe Marotta. 254 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 
You could distill all 
the bubbly literary 


ferment from a whole 
year’s crop of average 
short story anthologies, 
and you would have 
a far less potent and 
pure product of liter- 
ary spirits than Gius- 
eppe Marotta has ex- 
tracted from the little people of Naples’ 
alleys and his own genius for telling 
about them. 

The Treasure of Naples is a series 
of vignetted personalities and incidents 
such as might come under the eye of 
any native Neopolitan growing up in 
the humanly opulent but economically 
stricken purlieus of his city. That is, 
any native Neapolitan might see these 
things; but few writers anywhere would 
notice the drama in them, and fewer 
still would be able to crack it open 
and pick the meat out of the shell with 
a pen. For instance, the patience of 
hunchbacked Don Ignazio Ziviello, who, 
by a series of social bumps that would 
have unhinged the brain of the most 
detached phlegmatic, came down placid- 
ly from residence in an ancestral man- 
sion to residence in a bomb crater. All 
Naples could discern the event; but 
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Signor Marotta could see its story value 
and has handsomely framed it for our 
delectation. The same is true of the 
timidity of Don Saverio Petrillo, the 
penitence of Nicola Giraci, Count 
Prospero’s appetite for gambling, the 
grandiose grief of Don Peppino, and the 
real miracle that overtook Don Bernardo 
while he was, with most devout intent, 
cooking up a counterfeit one. 

Here is a writer with an astonishing 
intuition for story material and a mas- 
terful loom for weaving it into pleasant 
convincing literature. 

ANN C, TURNER 


MARY AND JOSEPH: THEIR 
LIVES AND TIMES 

By Denis O’Shea. 404 pages. 

Bruce Publishing Co. $3.50 
Something good has come out of Tang 
in County Westmeath. It is solid, pro- 
found and true, like the holy couple 
with whom it is concerned. The author 
rightly claims uniqueness for his at- 
tempt, at least in the English tongue, 
for no comparable predecessor exists. 
Pure panegyric fails the shepherd of 
souls who wishes to acquaint his flock 
with all there is to be known of their 
Queen and Mother, and doubtful 
knowledge only serves them badly. The 
wise man turns to scholarship, which 
is simply truth-seeking over laborious 
paths. 

Father O'Shea supplements the meager 
gospel record of Christendom’s first 
saints with Jewish history, rabbinical 
lore, and the loving but incautious ef- 
fusions known as the apocryphal or 
false gospels. His critical sense is keen. 
When he quotes the early writers of 
the Church in support of a view one 
is grateful for their sure witness, their 
opinions on matters still in doubt; but 
perhaps an even more rewarding ex- 
perience for the reader is to share in 
the light cast by the books of the Old 
Testament on all that happened at 
Nazareth and Jerusalem. David lives 
again, and one sees him no mean an- 
cestor for the King of Heaven and 
Heaven’s Queen. There can be glimpsed 
the sanctifying power of the Law, the 
holiness that God could accomplish in 
Mary and Joseph by His ordinances 
however incomplete. With their mar- 
riage the book is ended. One knows 
them much better, at least in the ex- 
ternal features of their lives. The por- 
trait must be filled out by prayer. 

GERARD S. SLOYAN 


THE WISDOM OF 
CATHOLICISM 

Edited by Anton C. Pegis. 988 pages. 

Random House. $6.00 
In a beautifully printed book of a little 
less than a thousand pages, Anton Pegis, 
President of the Pontifical Institute of 
Medieval Studies, presents excerpts from 
the works of the doctors, poets, philos- 
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ophers, and writers who have develo 
Catholic thought in the past two thoy 
sand years. 

The selections begin with St. Ignatius 

of Antioch and include such names as 
the great doctors, Basil, John Chrysos. 
tom, Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Ber. 
nard, and others. Dante, Villon, P 
are listed among the poets. Spiritual 
writers include St. John of the Cross, 
Theresa of Avila, Thomas a Kempis, 
Philosophers appear from Boethius to 
Maritain. 
The exclusion of St. Benedict appears 
unexplainable. For, in the introduction, 
when the editor discusses the condition 
of the world today, he says: “The ques 
tion today is not, will civilization sur. 
vive? but, what is civilization? It is, St. 
Augustine said many centuries ago, 
man’s participation in the building of 
the City of God. That is the theme of 
Catholic wisdom.” If that is the theme, 
then certainly the Patriarch of the West 
deserves a prominent place. 

As for inclusions, Dr. Pegis keeps on 
the direct line until he completes the 
writings of the Popes oi the modern era, 
then he seems to swerve to the collateral 


line and concludes with Chesterton, 
Maritain, Sigrid Undset, Dawson, and 
Gilson. 


However much we might disagree 
with individual selections of Dr. Pegis, 
he has for the most part assembled the 
true giants of Catholicism. In beauty of 
prose and poetry, in the language of the 
philosophers, theologians, and spiritual 
writers in every page of this book, is 
revealed the wisdom of Holy Mother 
the Church who has blessed the world 
with so many learned and saintly 
children. 


WILFRED SCANLON, C.P. 


ALL HOPE ABANDON 

By Irene Odoevzev. 282 pages. 

Pantheon. $3.00 
This book, translated from the French, 
is the work of a Soviet woman expat- 
riate, at present living in France. It 
is a profoundly convincing story of the 
manner in which, in contemporary Rus- 
sia, gifts of mind and heart are ex- 
ploited, prostituted, and systematically 
destroyed by a satanical tyranny which 
rewards genius in order to inspire it 
to serve, then kills it and vomits on 
it to rob it of public credit. 

Andrik Luganov and Mikhail Volkov, 
devoted friends from boyhood, become 
involved in the revolution—Luganoy as 
the Soviet’s greatest literary ace, and 
Volkov as an important party executive. 
When Luganov’s fame swells to the 
point where he is ripe for liquidation, 
his ruin is wrought by no simple and 
single act, but by a process which 
smirches the honor of his three great 
literary colleagues, grinds his devoted 
wife down to a condition of high 
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harlotry and NKVD agent, and imposes 
on friend Volkov the duty of deceiving 
and murdering him. As each of these 
executors of party discipline wrestles 
with his conscience to accommodate 
himself to a lower stratum of degrada- 
tion, he is haunted by the dismal cer- 
tainty of his own eventual disgrace and 
a final bullet fired into his own neck. 

The story is stark, simple, and plau- 
sible. It moves intelligibly under its 
own momentum and does not confound 
the reader by suddenly flopping around 
convulsed by an infusion of Freudian 
formula. It is real. It deals with normal 
and authentic human reactions to emo- 
tional and moral crucifixion. 

HELEN EVANS CLARKE 


WEST OF THE HILL 

By Gladys Hasty Carroll. 248 pages. 

The Macmillan Co. $3.00 
Do you want to know how people 
bathed in Maine in the 1880's? Or how 
Revivals were conducted in rural meet- 
ing houses? Or how out-of-season pol- 
lock was salvaged for a.fancy winter 
market? Or what down-Easters offered 
in the line of community entertainment, 
or how they put out forest fires? Mrs. 
Carroll will tell you in West of the Hill, 
and the information will be pleasantly 
woven into the story of Molly, who 
exaped from the guardianship of Gust 
Dennis into the protecting arms (duly 
authorized by matrimony) of Brad Hart- 
well and the decent farming people on 
the other side of the hill. 

Molly had been harshly treated by 
the squalid Dennises, and quite frankly 
threw herself at the head of young Hart- 
well, who bought fish from Dennis for 
a retail market inland. She is handsome, 
frightened, and persuasive—a deadly ar- 
ray of social artillery, which overwhelms 
Brad and settles her in his home as 
wife. 

The story line is built on the normal 
round of country life in Maine in those 
nostalgic days. Its principal virtue is 
its revelation of what these people 
thought and how they acted. And a 
very robust and attractive virtue it is. 
In fact, it is so attractive that when 
the author has a few of her characters 
let loose with a lot of heavy anti-dis- 
crimination dialogue, it causes the same 
sort of an anachronistic jolt as if she 
introduced an airline stewardess or a 
torch singer. A group of Maine farmers, 
segregated behind a hill and who had 
never seen a Jew, would hardly have 
occasion to bewail social tensions be- 
tween Jews, Protestants, and Catholics 
as these tensions might be discussed at 
an inter-faith rally in Brooklyn in 1949. 

Mrs. Carroll's delicately atmospheric 
story telling is much better than her 
preaching. When she is doing both to- 
gether, the story suffers. 

RAYMOND J. STACK 
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THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, W. Y. 











Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
WILLIAMSVILLE, NEW YORK 


devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to sursing the sick in hospitals and the 
teaching of youth. The Community enjoys the 
privilege of al Adoration, ng the 
active and contemplative life. 
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MISSIONARY SISTERS 
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Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 
devote themselves to teaching, nursing and caring for 
the aged and orphans in the home and foreign mis- 
sions. Candidates between 14 to 30 desiring to jein 
their ranks are invited te write te 

Mother Superior, St. Michael's Convent 
Bernharts P. O. Reading, Pa. 
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The Hospitaller Brothers 
of St. John of God 
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THE SISTERS OF ST. MARY 
OF OREGON 


invite generous young ladies between the ages of 
16 and 30 years to concecrate their lives to Christ's 
little ones by teaching or domestic work in parochial 
schools and orphanages as well as home missions. 
Write to: Rev. Mother Superior 
Beaverton, Oregon 





iS OUR LORD CALLING YOU TO BE 
A MISSIONARY gy 

“If thee wilt be perfect’ Come, low Francis of 
Assisi in building up Christ's ‘spiriual a pe for 
time, but fer eternity. What greater life te 
offer then this?! Come witheut counting ‘> cost. Every 
gonetens soul is needed to arawer the cry for help of the 
Solored People in millions still outside the 
Christ is waiting to use each and all. Write today for 
intormngioon, 

The Reverend Mother Provincial, ©. &. F.. 
Franciscan Convent. 
725 Ellersiic Avenue, 
Baltimore 18, Maryland. 


VOCATIONS NEEDED 


The Sisters of Charity of Zams who spe- 
cialize in domestic work in seminaries 
and institutions and in the care of old 
people are in need of many vocations. 
They offer the opportunity of a religious 
vocation to girls who have not had the 
benefit of an education or special train- 
ing and also to women whose age would 
be an obstacle to most religious orders. 


Write to 
— PROVINCIAL 
705 Clyman Street Watertown, Wis. 
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THE MISSIONARIES 
of the SACRED HEART 


welcome young men and boys desiring to serve 

God os priests or toy brothers in the home or 
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Islands). Lock of funds no obstacle. 
— APPLY TODAY — 

8th Graders and 


DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 
Secred Heart Mission Seminary, 
Geneva, Illinois. 














Become a Salvatorian Brother 


Do you wish to serve the Divine Savior by dedicating 
your talents to Him? As a Salvatorian Brother you 
can do this as a Carpenter, Engineer, Gardener, Tailor, 
Bookkeeper or in any other occupation. By prayer 
and work you become an associate with priests in the 
apostolate of saving souls. 
We are interested in all young men who feel they have 
a vocation regardless of age or education. 
Write to: Very Reverend Father Provincial, 
Society of the Divine Savier, 
St. Nazianz, Wisconsin 


MISERICORDIA 8°" * “orsee 
HOSPIT. 541 East 86th St. MN. Y. 28, M. ¥. 
at tigh Schoo Dewalres. 
For further in- 
Nursing. 
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“Raise Money the Easy Way” 
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Union City, N. J. 
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RED FRONTS IN RADIO 
(Continued from Page 13) 


thought as he looked at that list. “Here 
we are,” he reflected, “many of us mak- 
ing from $25,000 to $50,000 a year and 
up, yet we're helping those who try 
to destroy the American system which 
makes such income possible. Some of 
the people on that list are actually 
Communist Party members. All of us, 
in one way or another, have helped the 
Party colonize radio and _ television. 
We've sponsored Party fronts or con- 
tributed to them. Some of us have 
worked to get Commie propaganda 
on the air and keep anti-Red stuff off. 
We've helped those who agreed with 
us get jobs, and some of us have black- 
listed those who were against us. Yet, 
we pretended we were for ‘freedom of 
the air.’ If we tried such tricks in the 
USSR, we'd be dead before we knew 
it!” 

And Brian mixed himself a_ stiff 
Scotch. 

. . . . Of course, when the pro-Com- 
munists suspect someone is using their 
own weapons against them, their self- 
righteous indignation is almost frenzied. 

In June 1949, William M. Sweets 
was given his release by Phillips H. 
Lord, Inc., producers of radio and TV 
programs. Sweets had been directing 
the Saturday night “Gangbusters” 
series and the Thursday evening “Coun- 
ter-Spy” thrillers. About the same time, 
the Lord office allegedly ceased employ- 
ing many actors often cast by Sweets 
and known to have openly supported 
Commie fronts. No fewer than nine 
pro-Communist affiliations on Sweets’ 
part were listed by Counterattack, which 
is probably the best timely source of 
facts on Communism published today. 

The Lord office merely stated that 
the sponsors and advertinag agencies 
involved did not feel Mr. Sweets had 
given complete satisfaction, and there- 
fore he had resigned “for other plans.” 

But Commies and pro-Commies began 
screaming about an alleged ‘“wide- 
spread political black list of radio 
artists.” They were influential in hav- 
ing the New York local of the RTDG 
and the National and New York coun- 
cils of NABUG, radio talent unions, 
pass swollen resolutions denouncing 
the alleged black list and threatening 
action against those employing it. 

Into the battle rushed the Communist 
Daily Worker with a demand that “the 
black list in radio . . . be fought to a 
standstill.” The so-called Voice of Free- 
dom Committee, cited by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee as 
“defending pro-Communist radio speak- 
ers,” promised the radio unions “the 
complete support of our 2,500 monitors 
throughout the country in any action 
you undertake to oppose this new de- 
vice for censorship of the air.” 





.2e VOF and the National Coungij 
o! the Arts, Sciences, and Professj 
“foremost Red front in the cultural 
arena,” jointly sponsored on August ]], 
1949 a meeting in New York’s Hote} 
Abbey to organize professional and 
listener opposition to anti-Communist 
measures in radio. 

As Frederick Woltman, the New 
York World-Telegram’s expert exposer 
of Communist tactics, commented next 
day: “An organized campaign to keep 
the airwaves safe for Communism was 
under way today in the radio-television 
industry. It was started last night by 
two Communist fronts which combined 
to map out a program for pressuring 
the networks, agencies, and_ broadcast 
sponsors against dropping Communists 
and Communist sympathizers from their 
staffs of actors, writers, and producers.” 


HE indignation of the Reds and 

their friends at the alleged anti 
Communist black list and their eloquent 
concern for civil liberties are just a little 
ludicrous when one considers that the 
pro-Reds had been using a black list 
against loyal Americans in radio for 
the last dozen years, that members of 
the VOF have bragged of their ability 
to exert pressure in favor of their 
friends and against their enemies in 
broadcasting, and that the Communist 
Worker of June 12, 1949, had urged 
an all-out letter-writing campaign to 
keep “Amos ‘n’ Andy” off the air! But 
of cqurse there is no greater noise- 
maker than the Communist burned 
with his own fire! 

There are strong indications that 
the Commie opposition to Mr. Sweets’ 
dismissal is finally alerting those in the 
radio industry who were inclined to 
pooh-pooh accounts of Red colonization. 
Indeed, it now seems that the tide is 
turning against the Reds. 

As Broadcasting magazine editorial- 
ized in its issue of August 15, 1949: 
“Communists and Communist = sym- 
pathizers have no place on our ait. 
Ii is the duty of the station licensees 
(and the networks to which a portion 
of that responsibility necessarily is de 
livered) to ascertain that those who 
harbor views contrary to our form of 
government be denied access to our 
microphones.” 

You can aid the campaign to keep 
Communists and pro-Commies off our 
airwaves. Write the sponsors of com- 
mercial radio programs whenever you 
notice they are employing such people. 
Tell the sponsors you do not wish to 
support such people by buying the 
products advertised. Your letters will 
get attention! If you are a teacher, make 
this a class project. At the same time, 
encourage good, loyal talent in radio 
and television. In this way, you can 
help colonize radio—with good Ameri- 
cans! 
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Today, this condition exists in millions of Europe's homes. Your Church can help! 


Millions of Europe’s Kids 


Have Never Seen Soap! 
An urgent appeal to all Catholics 


The desperate shortage 
of soap in war-scarred Europe 
is threatening the health of 
millions of Catholic children. 
Unless they soon get soap, 
they will be easy prey to a host 
of dread diseases. 





Europe’s needy. For every two 
Swan wrappers sent in, Lever 
Brothers will donate a regular- 
size cake of Swan Soap to CARE 
fordistribution overseas through 
N.C.W.C. CARE and N.C.W.C. 
guarantee delivery! 


Read how you and your Church 
—at no extra cost —can send 
soap overseas through CARE 











is needed most—at no extra cost to you. 





Your Church can help through Care 
—at no extra cost to you 


Large numbers of Catholics are joining 
up. Through a special arrangement with 
CARE, Lever Brothers Company now 
makes it possible for your Church to 
send soap overseas to the hospitals, or- 
phanages, schools and homes where it 













“YOU WANT TO GET IN OW THIF 
GREAT CARE SOAP CAMPAIGN. 
MAYBE IF SOME OF THAT DIRT 
IS WASHED AWAY, THERE MIGHT 
BE A SMILE SHOWING. SO START 
THOSE WRAPPERS COMING!" 


This is part of the War Relief Services, 
N.C.W.C. Campaign for Clothing. 

Here’s all you do: Simply get your mem- 
bers and others to collect all the Swan 
Soap wrappers possible. Then mail them 
to Catholic CARE Soap Campaign, 
Boston 2, Mass. CARE is the non- 
profit, government-approved organiza- 
tion which delivers CARE packages to 


Our grov 


Your name. 


r-———— MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE GROUP PARTICIPATION KIT 


CARE Swan Soap Campaign, P.O. Box 8, Cambridge, Mass. 


1p wants to join the CARE Swan ag Please 
send us FREE Group Kit, including Certificate made 


Start collecting Swan wrappers now! 
Ask your friends and neighbors to save 
Swan wrappers for you. Set up a —— 
collection box at your Church and urge 
your fellow members to fill it with Swan 
wrappers. Remember, for every two 
wrappers your Church sends in, some 
unfortunate Catholic child in Europe 
will know the blessing of soap. 





out to: 


(Name of group or club) 


Also send us_______CAR RE. Swan pins, one for each member. 





Street 





City. 


State. 




















town—write us—P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 








Corn Relish HOLY YEAR 


An old fashioned 


PILGRIMAGES 





recipe, but a SPECIAL PILGRIMAGE 
new taste TO OPENING CEREMONIES 
sensation. 


CHRISTMAS EVE 1949. 


Frequent sea and air departures through- 
out 1950. ROME, ASSIS!I, FLORENCE, 
VENICE, PADUA, LUCERNE, MUNICH 
OBERAMMERGAU, PARIS, LISIEUX, LOURDES, 
FATIMA, LISBON, MADRID, AVILA, DUBLIN, 
LONDON. From $712.00 all-inclusive. In- 
dependent itineraries arranged on request. 
Write for free ILLUSTRATED HOLY YEAR 
PILGRIMAGE BOOKLET. 





if you cannot purchase this in your home 





ate), 7am @-6,10) 514 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


725 DuPont Circle 





YOUR CHURCH WINDOWS 











Building 
D.C 














CAN INSPIRE WORSHIP 


Through the use of 
low cost ‘Window- 
phanie” plain glass 
windows can be 
transformed into 
rich, colorful de- 
signs. Easily applied. 
Ask for Free Sample 


THE PRESENCE 
OF MARY 
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DEPT. $ Holy Year Pilgrimages 
begin this December. Book early | | 
WINDOWPHANIE Winter ymca meer Travel 
Anne Egan Trave rvice 
COmPaneY Park Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
855 Bloomfield Ave. Agents: All Air and Steamship Lines 
Glenridge, N. J. We sell everything advertised in Travel 




















AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


An opportunity for social service, associated with a life of retirement from the world and prayer, 
Is offered by the Sisters of the Good Shepherd of Wheeling, West Virginio. These Sisters dedicate 
themselves to Our Lord and, in union with the Good herd, labor for the rehabilitation of 
young women d to ion, and for the intelectual and moral formation of the children 
of broken homes. Young women of good choracter and family are welcome to spend some days 
ot the Monastery to observe the life there and seek light on their vocation. Write to Mother Mary 
of St. Caecilia, 141 Edgington . Wheeling, W. Va. 

















FOR FOREIGN AND HOME MISSIONS 


tion and literature write to: 


RECTOR OF SACRED HEART SEMINARY — FORESTVILLE 
CINCINNATI 30, OHIO 


—SONS OF THE SACRED HEART— 


Would you like to be a priest or a brother for foreign and home missions? 
— We offer this opportunity to the boys of high schoo! and college age, to 
the more advanced students, to seminarians and to priests.—No special 
studies required for lay brothers—Lack of funds no obstacle—For informa- 











THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 
is the oldest Nursing Order of men. The Brothers conduct general and special hospitals for 
men and boys of all classes and creeds, rich or poor, 
MODERN SAMARITANS—an illustrated booklet describing the various activities of the 
Brothers—sent upon request to any young man desiring to devote his life to the service of 
God as a Religious Hospital Brother. 
ALEXIAN BROTHERS’ POSTULATE 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS’ NOVITIATE 
108 James Bivd., Signal Mountain, Tenn. Box 360, 


Rt. 1, “Glennondale,”” Clayton, Mo. 
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COMMIES WOO LABOR 
(Continued from Page 26) 


though the struggle is still bitter jy 
France and in Italy. 

Just recently, I returned to the U.¢ 
from Geneva where I joined with 
resentatives of thirty-eight other nationg| 
labor centers from thirty-four nation; 
in agreeing to establish a new interna. 
tional labor federation in which the fre 
labor movements of the world coy 
participate and work together. In thy 
meeting, we sat side by side with th 
representatives of the AF of L in reaching 
unanimous agreements on the objective 
of the new federation. I cannot forbear, 
however, injecting a cynical commen. 
The thirty-eight national labor center 
from thirty-four countries represented 
at the Geneva mecting represented , 
total of forty-three million men and 
women who work for wages or salaries 
The fact that this meeting was held in 
June will be considered by many as news, 
for the simple reason that the American 
press carried virtually no news on the 
meeting itself. Had that conference been 
a meeting of religious, business, or 
fraternal groups, representing so many 
millions of persons, the American pres 
would have given ample space to the 
proceedings. I conclude by pointing out 
that one of the first actions of that in 
ternational conference of free labor was 
to declare all meetings of the conference 
open to the press of the world. 

It is high time that government, bus: 
ness, and the press in general, wake up 
to the facts of life. I do not include 
religion in this indictment. While it is 
true that many so-called reactionaries 
are still parading about preaching 
rugged individualism under the guise of 
religion, other tremendous forces within 
the religious organizations are working 
zealously and sincerely for a real Brother- 
hood of Man based on justice and charity. 
I cannot say too much in praise of this 
group that has put into action the recom 
mendations of Pope Pius XI in 1931. 
These sincere men and women recogniz 
that only a strong organized labor move- 
ment can cope successfully with Com 
munism because, to repeat once again, 
the attack of the Communists is being 
made at the level of the workingman. 

You cannot enroll contented, secure 
workingmen and women into the Com 
munist Party. The worker does not ask 
much. He asks only a fair return on his 
labor, decent hours and working condi 
tions, medical care, education for his 
children, and the right to make his own 
decisions under the democratic process. 
Above all, he wants to be let alone. He 
resents interference in his affairs by in- 
dustry and government officials. All men 
of good will are agreed that he can attain 
these objectives only through a free or- 
ganization established and run by him- 
self in accord with the common good. 
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PASSIONIST ASSOCIATES 





Living Members share in Holy Mass 
every day, and in fifteen High 
Masses throughout the year. 


Deceased Members share in Holy 
Mass every day, and fifteen High 
Masses during the year; also special 
Masses and Prayers monthly and 
during the Octave of All Souls. 


Special Prayers are recited daily in 
every Passionist Monastery for all 
our Living and Deceased Associates. 


Annual Membership—$1.00 
(For each name enrolled) 


[ PASSIONIST MISSIONARI 7 


' P. O. Box 41 
Union City, New Jersey 


Enclosed is offering of $ 
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Please enroll as a Passionist Associate. 
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Bumblebee corn 
(Continued from Page 39) 


we left him standin’ in the yard laugh- 
in’. Each of us went away his separate 
path, smokin’ and laughin’. 

I couldn’t wait to make my six 
bumble-bee corncribs. I cut a dead 
chestnut that Sunday afternoon soon 
as I got home. I split it into little slabs. 
Monday and Tuesday, I made six 
bumble-bee corncribs the size of bee- 
gums. I made them like Eif told me. 

“What are you makin’, Rufus?” Joe 
Culley asked, stoppin’ his horse. 

“Bumble-bee corncribs to hold Blink’s 
bombastic bumble-bee corn,” I laughed. 

Joe bent over on his saddle and 
laughed, as he rode toward Blink’s. 

“What in the world are you doin’, 
Rufus?” Dolfus Keeney asked, rubbin’ 
his bony hand through his long red 
whiskers. 

“Makin’ 
said. 

“Never heerd of bumble-bee corn- 
cribs,” Dolphus said, lookin’ at me 
with briar-keen eyes. 

“Maybe you never had a renter to 
raise bumble-bee corn for you,” I said. 

“Blink Jason,” Dolphus chuckled like 
a tree toad. His cane hit the ground 
every other step, as he took off down 
the road toward Blink’s. 

Matt Coltswold, Melvin Sperry, Lon- 
nie Truesdale, Cackleberry Spriggs, and 
Eif Leadingham passed on Tuesday 
goin’ toward Blink’s. They stopped to 
ask me what I was doin’ and I told 
them. They went laughin’ down the 
road toward Blink Jason's. 

1 knew people passin’ on the Little 
Honey Run road had seen three 
bumble-bee cribs that Bert Hargis had 
made. People passin’ on the turnpike 
had seen four cribs Penny Shelton had 
made. They had seen three cribs that 
Tillman Cartwell had made on Left 
Honey Run Fork. People livin’ on Up- 
per Honey Run had seen two bumble- 
bee corncribs Eif Fannin had made for 
Aunt Matilda and the two Eif had 
made for himself. Everybody livin’ on 
Honey Run and all its tributaries had 
seen them. All that week people stopped 
beside the road to look at my corncribs 
and went away laughin’. They joked 
about rentin’ their land to Blink so 
they could have bumble-bee corncribs, 
and they were going to Blink’s to joke 
him about it. 

One day that week, I walked over to 
see Eif Fannin about diggin’ me a load 
of coal. When I reached Eif’s place, two 
hollows and a hill from home, I found 
Eif down among his young apple trees 
lookin’ at the ripenin’ fruit. 

“If I don’t have corn, I'll have ap- 
ples,” he said, soon as he saw me. Then 
Eif broke out with a roar of laughter. 
And I started laughin’. 


bumble-bee corncribs,” I 






“What's happened to Blink?” I askeg 
“No one ever sees him any more,” 

“He’s a-gatherin’ bumble-bee corn fo 
our bumble-bee cribs,” Eif said. “Every. 
body’s laughed at him to his face » 
now he’s stayin’ out of sight.” 

“No, he’s not,” I said, as I stopped 
laughin’. “Look comin’ up through the 
orchard!” 

Blink walked up the row of trees be. 
low us, He didn’t speak. He looked a 
Eif and blinked his eyes. Then he took 
the big knife with the hairy-bone handle 
from the ground hog-hide sheath and he 
started whittlin’ on one of Eit's young, 
fruit-laden apple trees. 

Instead of shoutin’ with anger, Eif le 
out a roar of laughter. He laughed un. 
til he bent over and slapped his knees 
with his big hands. I started laughin’, 
I knew as well as Eif that laughin’ a 
him was the only way to punish Blink. 
But I couldn't laugh as loud as Eif, 
Blink stopped whittlin’ on Eif's tree 
and stared at Eil. He blinked his eyes. 
Then he made a run toward Eif, slash- 
in’ the wind with the big knife as he 
ran. Eif took off toward the road, 

Blink must have known Eif planned 
the corncribs, 1 thought, and now we 
had better plan a good joke about 
Blink’s knife. If we don’t he will be 
able to do plenty more damage with 
that big knife of his! 

Biink was close enough for Eif's heels 
to kick gravels in his face. 

Maybe that’s what made Blink wip 
and fall. When he hit the ground his 
big knife went clatterin’ over the gravels 
and out of his reach. Eif stopped, turned 
around quickly, ran back and picked 
it up. When Blink picked himself up, 
he started limpin’ down the road with 
out sayin’ a word. 

“I'd like to use this knife on some 
of his trees,” Eif said. “But he’s lost 
everythin’ as it is.” 

“Everythin’?” I asked. 

“Everythin’ he ever cared about. No- 
body's ever goin’ to laugh at his jokes 
again—and nobody in these hills is ever 
goin’ to trust him again.” 

“Might be we've laughed him right 
off his own land,” I said. 

“That's just what I expect,” Eif re- 
plied with a chuckle. “He never thought 
about the future. He only wanted the 
whole countryside laughin’ at his prac- 
tical jokes—Blink, the great prankster. 
He thought this was goin’ to be the 
biggest practical joke ever played. He 
didn’t count on the joke bein’ turned 
on him.” 

Eif was right. Blink’s next-door neigh- 
bor told me the next day that in the 
night he saw Blink and his family load- 
in’ up their furniture onto jolt wagons, 
and he couldn't believe his eyes until 
he saw the mules pullin’ the loaded 
wagons and the whole family down the 
road in the moonlight. 
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Passionist Missionaries now, more than 
ever before, need your help. A Penny- 
a-Day for the Missions will help bring 
relief to poor souls suffering for the 
Faith and love for Jesus Crucified. 
Join our Christmas Club for Christ. 


BENEFITS 


Living Members share in Holy Mass every day and in 
fifteen High Masses throughout the year. 

Deceased Members share in Holy Mass every day. 
Requiem Mass is offered and Office for the Dead recited 
by the entire Religious Community the first day of 
each month in every Passionist Monastery. High Mass 
of Requiem and Office for the Dead during the octave 
of All Souls. 


Special Prayers are recited daily in every Passionist 
Monastery for all our Living and Deceased Benefactors. 


PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP OFFERING 
$5.00 


PERPETUAL FAMILY MEMBERSHIP 
(Husband, wife, sons and daughters $25.00 


—living and dead) 


For each name enrolled 


The Living and the Dead may be enrolled. Fill in and 
mail the coupon to nearest Passionist Monastery. 


PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES | 
P. O. Box 41 | 
Union City, New Jersey | 
Enclosed is offering of $............ Please enroll | 
TEEEPERELEPERELELELEPE TELE EET | 
as a Passionist Benefactor ©) Dead C) Living | 
ND Gi 65.6066 O40 400048656500 0000000040% | 
CC is sithnhsthbdb seen eee thaw ek ee eeane an | 
NY ig a a aa ad es air abi wei eee 


(Mark name enrolled with x living or dead) 
“For each Perpetual Membership this beautifully illumi 
nated certificate, 14 x 10 inches, properly inscribed. 





Christmas Club for Christ 


A Penny a Day for the Missions 





Enroll Me in Your Penny-a-Day Christmas Club for Christ. 
Send Me a Mite Box. 


; NAME... 








| STREET... 


cl Ec, )! 





(Cut out coupon and mail to) 
The Passionist Missionaries 





DEATH COMES - WHY BE FORGOTTEN? 


Passionist Perpetual Mass Association 


Benefactors Society, 


he ies se ae 
is enrolled as a Perpetual Benejactor of the Passionist Congregation and shares in the 


following spurits enefits 


WHILE Livinc: One Holy Mass every day. A High Mass in every Passionist Monastery on 


the undernamed feasts 
May Sed. Finding of the Holy Crow 


July Tien, St Jomes, Apontie 


met Feast of the 1 Nem of Jere 
M Ang. 20th, St. Ra 


Feb 2th, we. Me 


atthe Apomle rh. Netivity al the BV 
May let. 88 Phityp ond james, Apostles 


bai 

Sept Piet St Macthew. Apustle 
Arter peatn: One Holy Mass offered every day. * Requiem Mas offered and 
Office for the Dead recited by the entire Religious Community on the first day of 
every month in every Passiontst Monastery. High Mass of Requiem and Office for 
the Dead during the Octave of All Souls. Special Prayers ave recited daily by the | 
entire Rehgious Community for our living and deceased Benefactors. aa 





V. Rew, Pa Peowrnctat, C. P. 
P.0. Box 41 , 
Union City, N. J. i 

















The Greatest Story Ever Told 2/ Richest of the Poor 


Two great books 
that belong in the home 
of every Catholic family 


a 


ERE are two magnificent new books which 
will provide hours and hours of reading 





FAMILY READING 
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MAIL COUPON NOW! 


‘HUTH FREE 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
and 
RICHEST OF THE POOR 


FAMILY READING CLUB, DEPT. 10S1 
MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


"lease enroll me in the Family Reading Club 
and send me the two books listed above as my 
ree Membership Gift and first free Bonus 

ok. Each month you will send me a review 
f the Club’s forthcoming selection—which I 
sy accept or reject as I choose. There are no 
embership dues or fees—only the require- 
ent that I accept a minimum of four Club 
elections during the coming twelve months 
t only $1.89 each, plus postage and handling. 


Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Street and No 





(Please Print) 





City 


Age, if 
Under 21 


Same price in Canada: 105 Bond 8t., Toronto 2 


Occupation 








enjoyment for every member of your 
may have BOTH FREE as your 


you 

Gift Book and first Bonus Book if you join the 
Read, below, 
about the details of this unusual membership offer; 
the coupon to join the Club and get your 


Family Reading Club at this time! 


then mail 
TWO free books—today! 


CLUB GUA 
family—and RANTEE 


Membership 











Both Free 


WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
By Fulton Oursler 
Throughout the ages, the story of Jesus 
has brought sublime happiness to untold 
millions. Its message is forever new, 
everlastingly beautiful. It has been often 
told, but perhaps the most inspiring and 
accurate version ever written, outside of 
the Bible, is this masterwork by Fulton 
Oursler. Simply and reverently, every- 
where true to the Gospels, he unfolds 
the timeless story, bringing Jesus and 
those whose lives were entwined with 
His excitingly close to the modern read- 
er. Here, indeed, is a reading experience 
to be deeply enjoyed and cherished for- 

ever. Publisher's edition, $2.95. 


uly Heading Club 


RICHEST OF THE POOR 

By Theodore Maynard 
Young Francis had everything he could 
wish for, yet life itself seemed meaning- 
less to him. Thinking that the carefree 
existence of a soldier might quiet his 
yearning heart, he went off to war in 
search of glory. But his career was 
be shortlived, for it was suddenly, blind- 
ingly revealed to him that true glory 
can be found only in the service of God 
—and thus he renounced his whole 
world to become a Knight of Christ! 
Here is the fascinating true story of 
beloved St. Francis of Assisi—a story 
that will both entertain and inspire 
every member of the family. Publisher's 
edition, $3.00. 


BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY AT BIG SAVINGS! 


ES, you may have a copy of “The 

Greatest Story Ever Told” and a 
copy of “Richest of the Poor” as your 
free Membership Gift and first free 
Bonus Book when you join the Family 
Reading Club. Thus you get two superb 
books worth $5.95 in the publishers’ 
editions if you join our book club at this 
time! 

Each month publishers submit books 
they believe will meet the Family Reading 
Club standards, and our Editors then se- 
lect the book they can recommend most 
enthusiastically to .members. These are 
books every member of your family can 
read—books to be read with pleasure and 
retained in the home library with pride. 
There is no charge for club membership 
beyond the cost of the books themselves, 
and you pay only $1.89 each (plus de- 
livery) for the books you purchase after 
reading the book review you will receive 
each month. It is not necessary to pur- 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


chase a book every month—only four each 
year you retain membership. 


Free “Bonus” Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“Bonus” Book free for each four selections 
you take; these books will meet the high 
club standards of excellence and superior 
writing. The purchase of books for only 
$1.89 each instead of the publishers’ retail 
prices of $2.75 to $3.50 saves you 25 per 
cent to 35 per cent of your book dollars— 
and when the value of the free Bonus 
Books is figured in, you actually save as 
much as 50 per cent! 

Join Now—Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of your fam- 
ily, let. us introduce you to the Family 
Reading Club by sending you “The Great- 
est Story Ever Told” and “Richest of the 
Poor” FREE with membership. This offer 
may. be withdrawn at any time, so mail 
the coupon today! 


@ MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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